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Jacques Loeb, the Scientist 


His Papers and His Era 


URING his lifetime, the physiologist 
Jacques Loeb (1859-1924) was 
widely recognized as one of the 

titans of science. 
which were received by the Library of Con- 
gress in 1960 and 1961 from his children, 
Dr. Robert F. Loeb, Dr. Leonard B. Loeb, 
and Mrs. Anne L. Osborne, are letters from 
an impressive number of the great names in 
science on both sides of the ocean and in 
both the physical and the biological sci- 
ences. Even a partial listing of these names 


Among his papers,’ 


reads like a synopsis of a good portion of 
the history of science in the latter decades 
of the 19th century and the early decades 
of the 20th: Ludwig Boltzmann, W. B. 
Cannon, Yves Delage, Hans Driesch, Paul 
Ehrlich, Albert Einstein, Casimir Funk, 
Richard Goldschmidt, Fritz Haber, Ernst 
Haeckel, Ross G. Harrison, H. S. Jennings, 
Ernst Mach, Otto Meyerhoff, A. A. Mi- 
chelson, R. A. Millikan, T. H. Morgan, 
Wilhelm Ostwald, Wilhem Roux, Ernest 
Rutherford, Otto Warburg, and E. B. Wil- 
son. These scientists and many more are 
represented in the correspondence, which 
ranges from a few letters in some cases to 
Additional 
references to these men and many other 


rather extensive exchanges. 


scientists of that period are scattered 
through the approximately 10,000 letters 
in the collection. 

A microfilm of Loeb’s correspondence 
with the eminent Swedish physicist and 
chemist, Svante Arrhenius, was also re- 





* The receipt of the Loeb papers was reported 
in QJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 139. 


cently received from the latter’s son, Dr. 
Olaf Arrhenius. 

Given Loeb’s contemporary eminence 
and the many evidences of the esteem in 
which he was held by his fellow scientists, 
the historian is faced with the delicate 
problems of explaining his later neglect by 
scholars and of determining whether it was 
justified. 
be, there is much evidence in the papers 
that Loeb merits careful study by both his- 
torians of science and by students of 
American intellectual history. 


Whatever the final verdict may 


Jacques Loeb was born and educated in 
Germany. In 1890 he met and married an 
American woman, Miss Anne Leonard, 
who had recently received a doctorate in 
philology from the University of Zurich. 
The next year he joined the faculty at Bryn 
Mawr and there met Thomas Hunt Mor- 
gan, and the two men remained close per- 
sonally as well as scientifically in their 
aspirations for biology. In the summer of 
1892 he went to the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory at Woods Hole and there became 
associated with the group so largely instru- 
mental in raising American biology to the 
first rank and in transforming it from a 
descriptive, nonexperimental, nonquantita- 
tive discipline in America to one character- 
ized by experimentation and quantification. 
That fall he became a member of the orig- 
inal faculty of the University of Chicago as 
(President William 
Rainey Harper’s letter of appointment of 
April 20, 1892, is addressed to “Maurice” 
Loeb. ) 


an assistant professor. 


Research possibilities presented by 
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marine materials and the mild climate 
prompted his transfer to the University of 
California at Berkeley in January 1903. By 
that time he was renowned for his work. 
The university gave him a research profes- 
sorship with permanent tenure and a salary 
of $5,000, handsome for the time. In 1910 
he went to the newly established Rocke- 
feller Institute, where research facilities 
were better and he was less isolated from 
the scientific community. His salary was 
$9,000, possibly one of the highest sums 
then received by an investigator in the pure 
sciences. Loeb remained at the Institute 
until his death and was a productive sci- 
entist to the very end. In 1918 he founded 
the Journal of General Physiology and was 
quite active in expanding and improving 
the journal as well as the monographic lit- 
erature in his fields of interest in the United 
States. 

During his long career, Loeb ranged 
widely and successfully over an impressive 
number of fundamental topics. A detailed 
review of his work is beyond the scope of 
this article. Nevertheless, appreciation of 
his career and of the significance of the 
papers requires some knowledge of his ac- 
complishments. Early in his life Loeb 
studied tropisms—responses of organisms 
to environmental stimuli—and was able to 
show that many activities of organisms pre- 
sumed to be due to freedom of the will 
or to instincts were explainable and con- 
trollable in terms of physical and chemical 
effects. From these and related results he 
was strengthened in his belief that life was 
mechanistic—ultimately explainable in 
terms of physics and chemistry—and not 
vitalistic, i.e., due to some unique force or 


2 The best single source for an overall review 


of his work is the ‘Jacques Loeb Memorial 
Volume,” comprising W. J. V. Osterhout’s bio- 
graphical sketch of Loeb and Nina Kobelt’s 
bibliography of Loeb’s writings. It constitutes 
the entire issue for September 15, 1928, of the 
Journal of General Physiology, Vol. VIII, No. 1, 


pp. ix—xcli. 
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property of living matter not explicable 
by science. Loeb was a leading figure in 
the mechanist-vitalist controversy of the 
latter part of the 19th century and first 
part of the 20th. His position is exempli- 
fied by the statement in his letter of March 
26, 1912, to Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of 
Harvard University: 

. the point of disagreement lies in this, it 
seems to me, that, I do acknowledge the exist- 
ence of free volition but assume that, although 
the chain of events is in most cases unknown 
to us, “will” is a biological phenomenon, as 
purely biological as, for instance, the trans- 
mission of hereditary characters by chromo- 
somes. I do not recognize any “Sollen” only 
in so far as faulty phenomena of volition which 
injure the happiness of others should by mutual 
agreement be checked. You see I am a hope- 
less materialist, possibly the last one of the type. 

Explaining biological functions and 
properties regarded as being beyond sci- 
ence was one of Loeb’s passions, His work 
on artificial parthenogenesis (the experi- 
mental development of eggs without fer- 
tilization) was the most spectacular ex- 
ample. He first accomplished this in 1899 
by treating sea urchins with magnesium 
chloride. Later, Loeb produced adult 
frogs parthenogenetically by the mechani- 
cal stimulus of pricking the eggs with a 
needle. During the last period of his 
career, Loeb performed less spectacular 
but fundamental work in protein chemis- 
try. 

Loeb’s papers contain approximately 
10,500 items. Of this total, the general 
correspondence comprises roughly 8,000 
items dating from about 1890 to his death, 
but it is richest for the period after 1900. 
Of unusual interest and importance is 
family correspondence amounting to ap- 
proximately 1,500 items, among which are 
letters exchanged by Loeb with his wife, 
the three children, and his brother, Dr. 
Leo Loeb. Besides the obvious biographi- 
cal value of this correspondence, it contains 
much of interest to historians of science. 
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The brother was a distinguished patholo- 


gist at Washington University in St. Louis 
and was especially noted for his study of 
the cancer cell. Dr. Leonard B. Loeb, 
now Emeritus Professor of Physics at the 
University of California (Berkeley) , wrote 
interesting letters to his father about the 
schools in which he studied and the labora- 
tories where he worked. Leonard’s brother, 
Dr. Robert F. Loeb, now Emeritus Bard 
Professor of Medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity, similarly engaged in an informative 
correspondence about his early education. 
A curious piece of correspondence in the 
papers is a letter from Svante Arrhenius, 
with a note from Hugo de Vries, the prom- 
inent Dutch botanist, written on the same 
folded sheet. Arrhenius, who was visiting 
De Vries at his home in Lunteren, near 
Amsterdam, wrote to Loeb on April 17, 
1922, telling him about his travels and 
about mutual friends and colleagues. He 
asked De Vries to send the letter to Loeb 
with a few words of his own. De Vries 
complied, in German, but from his re- 
mark about Arrhenius’ corpulence, it 
seems evident that De Vries waited until 
his guest had departed to add his note. 
(See illustrations. ) 

A large collection of notebooks, appar- 
ently covering every major aspect of 
Jacques Loeb’s experimental work, a col- 
lection of his books and articles, miscel- 
laneous printed matter, biographical notes, 
and other items, such as certificates and 
awards, are included among the papers. 

Although the Loeb papers seem at first 
mainly a source for the history of physi- 
ology, the research potential of the manu- 
scripts is actually far wider. Physiology 
is strongly represented, of course, but be- 
cause of his role as a proponent of the 
use of the methods of physics and chemistry 
in the biological sciences, Loeb had pro- 
fessional and personal acquaintances in 
many scientific fields, and because of his 


key role in an important intellectual con- 
troversy, many items are as properly within 
the domain of the historian of ideas as they 
are within the jurisdiction of the historian 
of science. Most surprisingly, Loeb’s inter- 
ests and friendships resulted in the crea- 
tion of documents pertaining to a variety 
of topics in institutional, social, and cul- 
tural history. 

For example, like so many of the manu- 
scripts of scientists in the Library of 
Congress and in other institutions, the Loeb 
papers contain sidelights on the history 
of higher education in the United States. 
There are references to disputes on aca- 
demic freedom and to the hiring and firing 
of faculty. Thorstein Veblen, whom Loeb 
admired, wrote to him on February 10, 
1905, explaining why President Harper 
forced his departure from Chicago (see 
illustration). Also like any good manu- 
script colection, the Loeb papers reveal 
unexpected and delightful finds. In 1905 
Loeb wrote to Benjamin Ide Wheeler, the 
President of the University of California 
who was largely responsible for that insti- 
tution’s rise to national eminence, about 
the exclusion of State University faculty 
from the Carnegie teachers’ pensions. In 
his reply of May 1, 1905, Wheeler 
ascribed the exclusion to the opposition of 
Harper and of Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University but assured Loeb that 
his university’s retirement allowances were 
adequate. He then went on to discuss the 
recent vote in the Association of American 
Universities against admitting certain State 
universities nominated by Eliot of Harvard 
and himself. To his disgust, the California 
Graduate Council did not back him in this 
matter, and he continues: 

We must begin at home and convert our own 
faculty to a faith in the state university. We 
have a certain number of weak-kneed graduates 
of Harvard and Yale who after all, I fear, vaguely 
believe there is no future for the state univer- 
sity. They are totally wrong; the type of the 
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state university is the ultimate American type 
I am sure. 

Perhaps three brief case studies can best 
illustrate some of the research potentiali- 
ties of the Loeb papers. The first, involv- 
ing Thomas Hunt Morgan, is an example 
of the interplay of experiment and theory 
in the development of science; the second 
concerns the disruption of the interna- 
tional scientific community during World 
War I; and the third is on the scientist’s 
relationship to the general public. 


I. GENETICS, RADIATION, AND EVOLUTION 


Morgan and Loeb shared one common 
attitude—the desire to strip away the mys- 
tery surrounding the life processes and to 
explain them in terms of mechanistic 
Both agreed that Mendel’s laws 
provided the key to the mechanism of 


science. 


In their attitude toward evolu- 
tion, both wanted to eliminate the idea of 


heredity. 


Lamarckian inheritance by use and disuse, 
an idea widely prevalent even up to the 
time of the letters given below in this sec- 
tion. Connected with this belief was an 
antipathy toward the ideas of survival of 
the fittest and of race that had encrusted the 
original Darwinian formulation. The two 
were strongly against the use of what they 
considered to be pseudoscientific arguments 
to justify the treatment of the Negro in 
America. In general, they were opponents 
of what is now described as Social Dar- 
As a result of the work of Mor- 
gan and his school, there would eventually 
emerge a new formulation of evolution, 
blending natural selection and genetics. 

In 1911 both Loeb and Morgan, ap- 
parently independently of one another, be- 
came interested in producing mutations by 


winism. 


the use of various treatments, including 
radium and X-rays. When they learned of 
each other’s activities, there was a touchy 
but friendly moment over the question of 
priority. Although we now know that 
suitable radiations can produce genetic 
changes, there is some doubt that Loeb 
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and Morgan actually observed such effects 
rather than chance mutations. Their 
work after 1911 continued along distinctive 
lines. 

As seen from the letter of December 22, 
1916, below, Morgan felt called upon 
politely but firmly to question points in 
Loeb’s recently published book, The Or- 
ganism as a Whole. Earlier, in March, 
Morgan had delivered his Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation lectures at Prince- 
ton, which were published in the same 
year under the title A Critique of the 
Theory of Evolution. There is evidence 
in the Loeb papers that Morgan submitted 
the texts of the lectures to Loeb before 
publication. 

In April 1916 Henry Fairfield Osborn 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, a leading vertebrate 
palaeontologist, delivered his Hale Lectures 
on “The Origin and Evolution of Life on 
the Theory of Action, Reaction and Inter- 
action of Energy” before the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington. The 


next year they were published under the 
same title. Any differences between Loeb 
and Morgan in this area were trivial com- 
pared to the differences between the two 
men and Osborn. To the two prophets of 
experimental biology Osborn must have 


seemed as anachronistic as the prehistoric 
reptiles in his museum collections. No 
specific comment on Osborn’s book has 
been found so far in Loeb’s papers, but he 
quite frequently expressed his scorn and 
disapproval of those he considered old-style 
zoologists, concerned with taxonomy, es- 
pecially their penchant, in his eyes, for 
substituting verbal gymnastics for precise 
experimentation. Loeb particularly dis- 
liked the use of scientific-sounding terms, 
such as energy, action, reaction, and inter- 
action, in sweeping philosophic treatments. 
(Of course Loeb himself sometimes erred in 
this respect.) In addition, neither Loeb 


nor Morgan could take seriously a work 
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Thomas Hunt Morgan’s letter of March 16, 1911, to Dr. Loeb, describing his experiments with radiur 
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on evolution with so few (and those some- 
what misleading) references to Mendel’s 
laws. But Osborn had privately expressed 
his admiration for Loeb’s work, and his 
book specifically cited on its first page two 
of Loeb’s books, The Dynamics of Living 
Matter (New York, 1906) and The Organ- 
ism as a Whole (New York, 1916), the 
latter having appeared after the lectures 
had been written. 

Possibly because Loeb was so promi- 
nently cited and because of the two men’s 
common viewpoint, Morgan (also referred 
to by Osborn) sent Loeb a copy of his letter 
of December 26, 1917, addressed to Os- 
born, taking issue with certain tendencies 
and points in the latter’s book. An addi- 
tional reason why Morgan might have sent 
the copy is that he chose specifically to 
criticize Osborn’s interpretation of experi- 
ments on the artificial induction of muta- 
tions with radium, performed by Oskar 
Hertwig.* Loeb’s work with radium had 
arisen from a desire to check Hertwig. 
Now Morgan was protesting to Osborn the 
use of radium experiments to support the 
belief in an “innate property . . . of living 
matter that makes it transcend all prop- 
erties of other matter.” Neither Morgan 
nor Loeb could agree with such a belief. 

Letters illustrating the Loeb-Morgan re- 
lationship appear below. 


March 15, 1911 
My dear Prof. Morgan: 

You remember, I told you a little while ago 
that I was working on the effects of radium on 
flies in order to find out whether or not Hert- 
wig’s statements are correct. I have thus far 
not found many facts in his favor, but, incidently 
some short winged mutants have arisen in the 
cultures of drosophila. I remember that you 
stated that these short winged specimens did 
not turn out according to Mendelian rules. I 
do not care to follow out the behavior of the 
mutants since you have done this work so com- 
pletely and admirably, but, if in the continuation 
of your work these short winged mutants have 


3QOskar Hertwig, 1849-1922, a German 
biologist. 


continued to disagree with Mendelian rules, 
Bancroft,‘ who is with me, thinks he would like 
to see whether they are really an obstacle to the 
application of Mendelism. I told him that I 
was pretty certain that the matter had since 
been cleared up by you and that it is useless for 
him to try to continue to do any breeding ex- 
periments with our short winged specimens. 
But, in order to satisfy him, I promised him that 
I would find out from you directly. 
With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
[n.s.] 


Dr. Morgan replied on March 16 that 
his paper on wing mutations would be 
published the following week*® and de- 
scribed his experiments with radium (see 
illustration). Loeb replied the next day. 


March 17, 1911 
My dear Prof. Morgan: 

Thanks for your letter which I received this 
morning. I shall of course look eagerly forward 
to your publication and shall probably come 
especially to Washington to hear your address. 

Will you consider me pedantic if I correct 
one statement in your letter? You say that you 
told me last summer that your wing mutations 
go back to flies treated with radium. As a 
matter of fact, I had not the slightest idea that 
you ever had worked with radium and still less, 
treated your flies with it. If you had told me, 
I should certainly not have started work on 
radium with drosophila. 

I was under the impression that your muta- 
tions had sprung up accidently just as De Vries’ 
had and I got my first intimation that you had 
treated your flies in any way, through Mc- 
Dougal’s article. When I met you at Flexner’s 
a few weeks ago, you remember, I asked you 
whether you had worked with radium. You 
may have told somebody else last summer that 
you had worked with radium, but I certainly 
had not the slightest idea of it. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 


[n.s.] 


*Frank W. Bancroft, who worked with Loeb 
at the University of California and at the Rocke- 
feller Institute. 

*Morgan’s article appeared in Science, n.s. 
XXXIII, March 31, 1911, pp. 496-99. Loeb 
and Bancroft published in the same volume, 
May 19, 1911, pp. 781-83. 
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Dec. 22, 1916 


Dear Loeb: 

I received your book® a few days ago and 
was very glad to get a copy. I did not even 
notice that I had to express an opinion in re- 
gard to it, but now that you have raised the 
point there are one or two things which I 
should like to put into your private ear. 

We have been reading parts of your book at 
our Genetics Club, which meets at my house 
occasionally. At the last meeting we took up 
your point in regard to maternal inheritance, 
which is the theme on which a good part of 
the book rests. We very much regretted that 
you had overlooked or were not familiar with 
certain results on maternal inheritance in the 
silkworm moth published some years ago by 
Toyama. You will find the substance of it 
given in our book on the “Mechanism of Men- 
delian Heredity,” p. 136-137, but I feel quite 
sure you will want to look up the original papers, 
reference to which you will find in our litera- 
ture. The point, briefly, is this: that the eggs 
of the F; moth give the same sort of maternal 
inheritance, irrespective of which way the F; 
was obtained, that is, by a straight cross or by 
its reciprocal. In a word, if the dominant char- 
acter comes in through the father it affects the 
egg of the next generation in precisely the same 
way as when it came in through the mother. It 
seems to us that this is the only experimental 
evidence to which one can appeal. 

The other point that met with some criticism 
was as follows: the distinction which you con- 
stantly make between generic and specific char- 
acters as compared with individual, Mendelian, 
superficial or whatever you choose to call them. 
This seemed to us entirely reactionary, for we 
find no evidence that there are such distinctions 
in actual practice, nor can we figure to ourselves 
very clearly how a generic character is different 
from an individual one. I wonder if you realize 
that you are adopting a view which Jenkinson 
had proposed in 1913 in his “Vertebrate Em- 
bryology”. If you will turn to p. 92 you will 
find the following statement: 

“Hence the characters, the determinants of 
which reside in the cytoplasm, are the large 
characters which put the animal in its proper 
phylum, class and order, which makes it an 
Echinoderm and not a Mollusc, a Sea-urchin 
and not a Star-fish; and these large characters 
are transmitted through the cytoplasm and 
therefore through the female alone. The 


®* The Organism as a Whole. 
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smaller characters — generic, specific, varietal, 
individual — are equally transmissible by both 
germ-cells, and the determinants of these are in 
the chromosomes of their nuclei.” 

Now, Jenkinson had practically nothing to 
go upon, so far as I can see, for proposing such 
a view and his own work on experimental em- 
bryology was not of a kind, I believe, to warrant 
any such sweeping conclusions receiving the 
seal of your advocacy. I beg you as an old friend 
that you will look into this matter rather care- 
fully, for I think there is involved an important 
matter. You remember that many people be- 
lieve that Mendelism is a purely trivial pursuit 
because it deals only with such matters as the 
colors of flowers and a few other trifling matters 
such as hairs, diseases, etc. ‘These people fail, 
I think, to see the principle that is involved in 
Mendel’s great discovery, quite aside from the 
actual materials that it happens to deal with. In 
all this, I know, you agree entirely with me. 
Therefore, quite aside from the actual merits of 
the case, your statement, I feel quite sure, will be 
welcomed by just such people who would like to 
believe that a mechanistic principle like Men- 
delism can at best only relate to trifling matters, 
while the more fundamental problems of nature 
are quite untouched by such mechanistic notions. 

There is so much that is stimulating and inter- 
esting in your book that I hope you will not 
mind these two or three friendly criticisms which 
I venture to make; at any rate, I hope you will 
take them into consideration when the new edi- 
tion of your book comes out, which I have no 
doubt will be before very long. 

Looking forward to seeing you next week and 
wishing Mrs. Loeb and yourself a pleasant 
Christmas and a happy New Year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


T. H. Morgan 


Dec. 26, 1917 
Dear Osborn: 

Owing to the pressure of other work I have 
put off sending you an explanation of what I 
meant when in my last letter I wrote I regretted 
that you should have introduced a mystification 
at the very heart of the matter which seemed to 
me to undo the laudable attempt to treat the 
subject of evolution from the point of view of 
the energy conception, that is, as a physico- 
chemical problem." 


" The reference is to Osborn’s The Origin and 
Evolution of Life (New York, 1917). 
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1. In the first place, when you say the “causes 
of the evolution of life are as mysterious as the 
law of evolution is certain’, it seems to me that 
you are not living up to expectation. I know, of 
course, that you use “law” in the sense in which 
the chemist and physicist does not use it, for 
I gather you mean only a sort of generalization 
when you speak of law or a strong personal opin- 
ion or bias, although at other times I think you 
use the expression as though it were an ultimate 
cause itself. For instance, on page xii of the 
preface you say: “You may be compelled to re- 
gard the origin of evolution of life as an ulti- 
mate law like the law of gravitation which may 
be mathematically and physically defined but 
can not be resolved into any causes.” I can 
not but think that so long as the causes of evolu- 
tion are admittedly unknown it is not possible 
to treat scientifically the process of evolution 
from the energy standpoint, however much one 
may be convinced that some day we may be 
able to do so. 

2. On page 7 in the first chapter you say: 
“In other words, in the origin and evolution of 
living things, does Nature make a departure 
from its previous orderly procedure and sub- 
stitute chance for law?” This contrast between 
law and chance recurs in a number of places 
in the volume and is likely everywhere to mis- 
lead the reader who is not informed, as I know 
you to be, on the whole philosophical concep- 
tion that lies back of these two words. From 
the energy point of view there is no such distinc- 
tion between law and chance conceivable. If, 
hewever, you throw over the energy conception 
and substitute a mysterious beneficient being 
that directs all things that are lawful and intro- 
duce a devil-of-a-fellow to mess things up gen- 
erally and take a chance on coming out all 
right at the end, there might be some grounds 
perhaps for such a distinction, but from the 
energy point of view, as the physicist uses that 
term, this is nonsense. 

3. On page 95 you say: “The chemical or 
molecular and atomic constitution of the 
chromatin infinitely exceeds in complexity that 
of any other form of matter or energy known. 
As intimated above it not improbably contains 
undetected chemical elements.” I understand, 
of course, that this is a sort of poetic outburst — 
not an accurate scientific statement, for as you 
will admit, of course, we know too little about 
the chemical composition of chromatin or about 
its method of action to warrant one in saying 
that it infinitely exceeds in complexity any other 
form of matter and energy known. 


635611—62——_2 


There then follows a sentence relating to the 
work on radium from which you have drawn an 
entirely erroneous conclusion, for neither do the 
authors (the Hertwigs) make any such claim 
for their contagium vivum, nor does the far more 
accurate work on radium that has been done 
since that time which I happen to know about 
at first-hand bear out any such interpretation. 
This, however, is merely a passing remark lead- 
ing up to what I regard as a much more im- 
portant point, namely, that here and else- 
where you intimate very strongly that there is 
some innate property (chemical, if you like) of 
living matter that makes it transcend all prop- 
erties of other matter. Here, then, we come to 
the “‘heart” of the subject. Even by intimating 
the possibility of such a conclusion you leave the 
safe fields of the energy conception and roam 
abroad in the Elysian fields of mystery. This 
is what I meant in my former letter when I said 
that I regretted to find that you did not live 
up to the high conception with which you 
started, which I infer to be that of the modern 
school of biology, resting its claims entirely upon 
the method of experimental analysis which has 
been so successfully followed out by the chemist, 
physicist, and physiologist. You must have ob- 
served that the physiologist, who of all men is 
most concerned with action, reaction and inter- 
action has scrupulously avoided entering upon 
the wide field of evolutionary discussion into 
which the zoologist has plunged. He avoids the 
subject, not because of his inability to realize the 
intrinsic interest of evolution, but because his 
whole training has been of such a kind as to put 
him on his guard against going beyond the veri- 
fiable evidence at his command. I think he is 
right, and while I personally, like yourself, take 
great interest in the speculative side of evolution 
and take great pleasure in following it through 
its devious course, I have a feeling that it is not 
a fair game to play the energy idea as though 
by this means we could at present even attempt 
to explain the problem and then at the critical 
point intimate that after all there was something 
about which we know nothing in the machinery 
that is doing the whole business. 

During the Christmas holidays I expect to see 
Goodale in Pittsburgh and will remember to 
make more definite arrangements with him for 
giving the skins of his castrated birds to the 
American Museum. It is quite true, as you say, 
that this is a classical material on the subject, 
and it may be well worth while to have it pre- 
served permanently. His latest results, about 
which I spoke to you in Philadelphia have now 
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been published in abstract. In substance they 
are as follows: that at the time when the testes 
of the duck are non-functional, the nuptial 
plumage develops, whereas at the time when the 
summer plumage comes on (you recall that the 
summer plumage is more like that of the female) 
his testes are functioning fully. In such ways 
does Nature pursue her devious course—this is a 
poetic ‘light of my own. 
Very sincerely yours, 


T. H. Morgan 


II. WORLD WAR I AND THE DISRUPTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE 


Science both typically and at its best is 
an intellectual venture of an international 
learned community. National rivalries 
certainly play a role in the stimulation of 
research in a given country—the French 
waged a losing battle with the Germans 
for scientific preeminence in the decades 
before World War I. Yet the number of 
knowledgeable workers in any advanced 
research is few, and they are usually inter- 
ested in meeting with, talking to, and ex- 
changing letters with their peers of any 
nationality. Many of these scientists 
study and work in the same universities and 
laboratories during the course of their 
careers. A sense of scientific international 
fellowship develops; this was particularly 
strong in the last century and during the 
years immediately preceding World War 
I. Loeb, the German-American physiol- 
ogist, well exemplified this affinity in his 
wide personal and professional relations on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
nationalism of science seemed a harbinger 
or model of peaceful cooperation among 


The inter- 


nations in other fields. 

What happens when the ideals of science 
come in conflict with the demands of 
patriotism? The Loeb papers contain 
many documents about science in World 
War I and its aftermath that are most 


revealing. Pending a more detailed study, 


however, general conclusions should be 
Other collections of his con- 


avoided. 
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temporaries require careful examination in 
this connection, since Jacques Loeb was not 
a typical figure. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1914, Loeb and his old friend Wilhelm 
Ostwald, the German chemist and Nobel 
Prize winner, had an exchange of corre- 
spondence about the cause of the con- 
flict. On October 10, 1914, Loeb care- 
fully pointed out that the Americans had 
a high opinion of German scientists and of 
the German people as a whole but sym- 
pathized with the French and Belgians 
because of the “barbarous” Austrian dec- 
laration of war against Serbia for the acts 
of a few, the violation of Belgian neutrality, 
and the actions of Kaiser Wilhelm as well 
as his speeches glorifying the military caste 
and war. In his reply of Noverber 6, Ost- 
wald firmly backed the Central Powers’ 
justifications of the conflict. As to the 
Kaiser and the military caste, Ostwald 
declared: “Ich persénlich sehe in deut- 
schen Militarwesen einen Typus der Or- 
ganisation, also einer hdheren Kulturstufe, 
der, solange das Militar nicht fiir den Krieg 
verwendet wird, von ausgepragten Nutzen 
fiir die Nation ist.” [“Personally, I look 
upon the German military as a type of or- 
ganization of a higher cultural level, which 
is of marked usefulness to the nation so long 
as it is not being used for warfare.”’| 

Just 5 years previously, in a less complex 
and more optimistic period, Loeb had ex- 
pressed a higher opinion of the German 
ruler; on February 9, 1909, he had written 
a letter to President Theodore Roosevelt 
repeating certain ideas from his lecture 
on “The Physiological Basis of Altruism”: 

. real statesmanship consists in the render- 
ing accessible to the whole nation the benefits 
to be derived from the discoveries of fundamental 
laws in pure science . . . [citing the law of the 
conservation of energy as justification of the con- 
servation movement as an example.] 


The progressive character of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s government is due to his appreciation of 
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science and his close contact with the leading 
German scientists. . . . 

The transition from the past to modern states- 
manship is marked by the substitution of fertile 
science for sterile bureaucracy and jurisprudence 
or the limited horizon of the business men. . . . 


Roosevelt agreed with Loeb (February 13, 
1909), especially on the last point. Dur- 
ing the war years, however, both the 
Kaiser and the ex-President fell from Loeb’s 
good graces; their recourse to loose lan- 
guage about race and to the need to prove 
national virility in armed struggle was sim- 
ply another example, to Loeb, of romantic 
pseudoscience.® 

Two other factors influenced Loeb’s re- 
action to the great war. He had left Ger- 
many, as had his brother Leo, in protest 
against the rising militarism of the German 
Empire, among other reasons. Pacifism 
was appealing, and he proudly asserted 
after the struggle that he had remained 
a pacifist throughout the bitter years of 
trench warfare. Loeb was also mildly sym- 
pathic toward the Socialists. In 1915 he 
was horrified by the rising martial spirit in 
the United States, feeding, so he thought, 
upon war profits. Loeb translated and un- 
successfuly tried to place in the New York 
Times a statement of September 14, 1915, 
he had received from the great German 
experimental embryologist Wilhelm Roux, 
criticizing America for prolonging the con- 
flict by providing the materials of war: 

Which state is morally higher, the one which 
begins the war in the justified or erroneous be- 
lief that her existence is menaced and which con- 
tinues it in this belief or that state which, with- 
out her existence being threatened, continues this 
endless war misery in the world or tolerates it 
merely to make money out of it? 


Loeb was not among the majority of the 
leaders of the American scientific com- 
munity. In 1916 the National Academy of 
Sciences, to which Loeb belonged, voted 


* See Loeb’s “Metaphysical Science and Meta- 
physical Romance,” Yale Review, n.s. IV (July 
1915), 766-85. 


to offer its services to the preparedness 
program and formed the National Research 
Council for that purpose. 

By the time the United States entered 
the war, Loeb, still retaining his pacifism, 
was definitely and outspokenly in favor of 
a defeat of German militarism, and he had 
broken with Ostwald and others in Ger- 
many. The war now intruded into the 
international world of the scientists. 

Ross G. Harrison of Yale, a great 
pioneer in tissue culture and editor of the 
Journal of Experimental Biology, on Octo- 
ber 27, 1917, sought Loeb’s opinion, as a 
member of the editorial board, on a delicate 
matter. The Journal had accepted an arti- 
cle in German from J. Seiler of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute. The publisher, the 
Wistar Institute of Philadelphia, refused 
to print a paper by an enemy alien from 
an enemy institution. Seiler was a neutral 
Swiss, the editors learned, and they were 
further embarrassed because his paper was 
submitted by Richard Goldschmidt of the 
Institute, who was at the time stranded 
in America and about to suffer intern- 
ment.® The editorial board insisted upon 
publication as a matter of policy. They 
had no objection to printing an English 
translation and omitting the author’s in- 
stitution. Loeb forcefully expressed his 
position in a letter of October 29: 

As far as the exclusion of papers by “enemy 
aliens” is concerned, Science knows neither 
enemy nor friend, but is solely a question of the 
promotion of truth and the knowledge of nature. 
It is incomprehensible to me why political af- 
fairs should in any way be mixed up with the 
publication of statements of abstract science 
which is or should be above the stupidity and 
the brutality of politics. 


The Wistar Institute’s position embarrassed 
Harrison because equivalent German jour- 


*The incident is not mentioned in Gold- 
schmidt’s autobiography, In and Out of the 
Ivory Tower (Seattle, 1960), which contains 
pertinent information on American scientists in 


the years 1914-18. 
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nals had articles by their “enemy aliens.” 

But the Seiler article never appeared in the 

Journal. 
Although 


about the rights of an individual scientist, 


Loeb had firm convictions 


German or otherwise, he was increasingly 
hostile to the German organization of 
science and to certain idealistic tendencies 
in German science derived from Kant. To 
Lord Rutherford, the great English physi- 
cist, he wrote on March 11, 1918: 


I naturally do not believe in a boycott, 
but I think it will be necessary to save the com- 
ing generation from the influence of the subtle 
German philosophy of might and brutality, and 
in order to accomplish this I think we must no 
longer support the German literary organiza- 
tion of science. It would be necessary for Eng- 
land as well as America to stand scientifically 
on its own feet, and publish all those reviews 
and Handbiicher, etc., which the Germans were 
in the habit of providing for the whole world, 
with the result that the German mode of think- 
ing gradually conquered the world. . . 

And finally, through their outrageous com- 
mercialism they [the Germans] have lowered the 
ethical continually. 
Imagine men like Wilhelm Ostwald, Nernst, 
Emil Fischer, and so on throughout the whole 


standards in science 


list, selling their honest names for patents, some 
of which are absolutely worthless, though you 
never have heard that they returned the money 
made on worthless patents. 

After the end of hostilities the wartime 
bitterness still lingered on, and Loeb im- 
plicitly continued to make a distinction be- 
tween individual scientists and national 
scientific groups. He never completely re- 
covered his old belief in the international- 
ism of science and its role in the progress 
of the world. His attitude towards inter- 
national scientific meetings is one example. 
In 1922, against the advice of Simon 
Flexner, head of the Rockefeller Institute, 
Loeb turned down an invitation to a meet- 
ing in Germany because Nernst and Ost- 
wald were on the same program, and he 
did not want to offend his scientific friends 
in France and Belgium. The next year W. 
H. Howell of Johns Hopkins University 
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wrote to him about the recent physiologi- 
cal congress in Edinburgh, which was a 
great success although the French and Bel- 
gians, for the most part, refused to attend 
because of the presence of the Germans 
The latter had needed 
subventions in order to make the trip. 


and Austrians. 


Since the next meeting was to take place 
in America, Howell wanted Loeb’s advice 
and help in obtaining funds for subven- 
tions. In Loeb’s reply of October 24, 1923, 
he expressed the thought that a scientific 
conference would need to bring over only 
one or two first-class men; a larger dele- 
gation would mean a political meeting: 

... I have not noticed that the exchange 
of professors between various countries before 
the war helped very much in promoting the 
cause of peace. I think some of the worst sinners 
during the war were university men who had 
traveled in the countries against which they 
were violently declaiming. 

But throughout the last years of his life, 
Loeb was actively helping individual Ger- 
man and Austrian scientists—encouraging 
some to cross the ocean. He also joined in 
efforts to send scientific literature to insti- 
tutions and to individuals. When, during 
the inflation, he heard of real need among 
acquaintances, such as Ludwig Boltz- 
mann’s widow, he helped with food pack- 
The rise of extreme na- 
tionalism and of racism 


ages and money. 
in Germany 
greatly disturbed him; and a minor theme 


in the letters of his last years, appearing in 
polyphony with the concern for individuals, 
is Loeb’s apprehension of the terrible fate 


awaiting Germany and German science in 
the future. 


III. THE SCIENTIST AND THE GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


When the word of Loeb’s parthenoge- 
netic frogs spread beyond the confines of 
the circle of professional biologists, he be- 
came the object of a sensational journalistic 
flurry, and his views were often miscon- 


strued. It was an uncomfortable time for 
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Jacques Loeb. On several occasions dur- 
ing his life, the use of his name and fabri- 
cated quotations by medical quacks were 
called to his attention. Loeb became un- 
derstandably reticent in many situations 
and was definitely cautious when he did 
speak out. Besides, he had no discernible 
impulse to join the ranks of the popular- 
izers of science. 

What relationship should exist between 
the scientist and the general public? 
Should there not be some exchange of in- 
formation and attitudes? Many in Europe 
and America would have answered with 
an emphatic “yes.” But the root of the 
problem in Loeb’s day was that communi- 
cation on current research was difficult, if 
not impossible, between specialists in the 
abstruse and a scientifically half-educated 
audience. There was no common vocabu- 
lary, and when a dialogue occurred, mis- 
understandings were likely. 

In his role as a prophet of modern sci- 
ence, Loeb conscientiously answered 
serious inquiries from nonscientists. When 
Theodore Dreiser wrote for an opinion 
about a science of human behavior, ob- 
viously relevant to a novelist whose charac- 
ters behaved in accordance with a 
deterministic scheme, Loeb’s reply of Sep- 
tember 11, 1920, was probably not what 
was wanted or expected: 

. . . Before the days of Pasteur, medical men 
were as fertile in inventing theories of infec- 
tious diseases as the psychiatrists are now in 
inventing theories of human behavior. But all 
these theories of infection were promptly for- 
gotten the moment Pasteur introduced exact 
methods. So it will be one day in regard to 
human behavior. This condition of affairs 
makes one wish that one could come back to 
life in a thousand years, but alas, such possibili- 
ties exist only in mediumistic circles. 


A possible source of misunderstanding 
was that both the lay friends and foes of 
science shared a common misconception of 
what was within the bounds of science. 
Loeb wrote the following, for example, in 


1921 to a correspondent: “Bergson is 
probably an honest man but he is simply 
ridiculous. Science is mathematical and 
quantitative in character, and Bergson’s 
twaddle on evolution is puerile.” The 
point was, whether or not one agreed 
with Loeb’s definition, that speculations 
like Henri Bergson’s were now outside of 
science, even though such writings were 
once scientifically respectable. At certain 
meetings of nonscientists, where crude, 
village-atheism arguments derived from 
earlier scientific othodoxies were bandied 
about, Loeb, the mechanistic philosopher 
who believed in intellectual honesty, rose 
to defend the church or some other aspect 
of the established order. But above all, 
Loeb was most hesitant openly to avow 
himself in nonscientific fields and thus im- 
plicitly or explicitly to throw the prestige 
of science into the scales. He was too 
conscious of what he considered to be mis- 
uses of science, notably Social Darwinism, 
to venture casually outside the laboratory. 

All this sounds like one conventional pic- 
ture of the scientist—the ivory-tower dwell- 
er. Loeb unwittingly furthered this stereo- 
typed view because he and Frederick 
George Novy, the University of Michigan 
bacteriologist, were Sinclair Lewis’ models 
for Max Gottlieb, the archetype of the 
dedicated scientist in the novel Arrow- 
smith. Paul De Kruif, who knew both 
men, had written an article in Harper’s 
praising Loeb.’® Although the article was 
a breach of confidence and was misleading 
in many respects and in bad taste in others, 
Loeb did not thrust him aside. (Was he 
reconciled to instances of malcommunica- 
tion with the public?) On January 1, 1923, 
De Kruif wrote Loeb that he and Lewis 
were going off to the West Indies. In- 
fluenced by De Kruif, Lewis was deter- 


* Paul H. De Kruif, “Jacques Loeb, the Mech- 
anist,” Harper's, CXLVI (January 1923), 182— 
98. 
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mined to write a novel about doctors and 
sought an interview with Loeb to study 
the man of science. He was indignantly 
shown to the door when he doubted Loeb’s 
word that he had never been unfaithful to 
his wife.” 

But Lewis’ Gottlieb—committed only to 
science—was not an accurate picture of 
Jacques Loeb, who held strong opinions 
on many subjects. Perhaps it was a sense 
of professional discipline that kept Loeb 
from uninhibitedly ranging over the intel- 


lectual map. But when his scientific views 
and his ideals coincided, Loeb spoke out. 
He was, for example, a firm friend of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
World War I had 
touched him emotionally and profession- 


of Colored People. 


“Information supplied by Dr. Leonard B. 
Loeb. 


ally; it was the most active period of his 
popular, nonscientific writings. The real 
difference between Loeb and the true ivory- 
tower dwellers, as were many of the theo- 
retical physicists between the World Wars, 
was that Loeb was and remained a man 
of the 19th century. Starting his work 
with the problem of will, he never wholly 
lost a scientific interest in problems out- 
side the domain of science. 

Gone, however, was the compulsion or 
obligation to speak out. One of Loeb’s 
virtues was a combination of the merits of 
an older scientific tradition, with its broad 
humanistic concerns, and the outlook of a 
more technical science, properly aware of 
limitations. 

NATHAN REINGOLD 
Senior Reference Librarian 
Science and Technology Division 
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Annual Reports on Acquisitions 














Manuscripts , 


HE Manuscript Division, which 
Earl Schenck Miers recently de- 
scribed as “This great treasure 
received dur- 
ing 1961 more than 435,000 manuscripts 


house of national] culture,” 


and related units to supplement and ex- 
As in 
the past, these have come almost without 
exception as gifts of public-minded and 


tend its fund of source materials. 


public-spirited benefactors intent on pro- 
viding the means for further study, under- 
standing, and interpretation of their coun- 
try’s past. 
faction that these materials, great in variety 


It is with gratitude and satis- 
and potential, are set forth. 


Personal Papers 
Families 


The largest group of family papers re- 
ceived during the year comprises letters 
and papers of the Blackwell and Stone 
families. ‘They have become part of the 
collection of personal papers and records 
of organizations to be known as the Suf- 
frage Archives and are described later in 
this report, in the section dealing with 
archives. 

Mrs. Herbert Feis of York, Me., has 
again enriched the Garfield family papers 
by giving a small group of the papers of 
Joseph Stanley-Brown, secretary to, and 
a son-in-law of, James A. Garfield. 


* Additions to the holdings of the Manuscript 
Division are discussed here. Manuscripts in the 
fields of law, music, maps, and Orientalia; books 
in manuscript; and reproductions of manu- 
scripts that are not of specific interest for 
United States history are described in other re- 
ports in the Quarterly Journal. 


635611—62——_3 


Among the 80 pieces is a note signed by 
President Garfield, stating that Mr. Stan- 
ley-Brown’s appointment as his private 
secretary should “take effect from and in- 
clude March 14th, 1881.” Another group, 
which 


pieces, was received from the well-known 


also contains approximately 80 


writer and editor, Roger Burlingame of 
West Redding, Conn., for addition to the 
Burlingame family papers; and Col. Claude 
N. Feamster of St. Petersburg, Fla., added 
several pieces to the Feamster family 


papers. 
Presidents of the United States 


Nine letters of James Monroe that were 
not previously in the Library’s holdings in 
any form were added to the Monroe col- 
lection. Of greatest interest, perhaps, are 
three letters to James Bowdoin, American 
Minister to Spain, in which Monroe wrote 
freely about the treaty negotiations he and 
William Pinkney were conducting in Lon- 
don during the years 1806-7. The earliest 
of the three, dated November 29, 1806, in- 
formed Bowdoin, who was stationed in 
Paris awaiting the reopening of negotia- 
tions with Spain: “We shall I presume 
make a treaty, but not such an one as I 
hoped. . . . it will (if we conclude one) 
improve in some respects the condition 
of our country, & make it worse in none. 
It appears distinctly that the colonial & 
navigation interests are either so strong, or 
the publick opinion so settled at this time, 
against any material innovation of the 
existing system, that the ministry are fear- 
The other two let- 
ters to Bowdoin, dated January 20 and 


ful of attempting it.” 
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June 17, 1807, can now be associated with 
Bowdoin’s replies, which have been in the 
Monroe papers for a number of years. 
Other letters in the group are two which 
were directed to John Francis Mercer in 
1783 and 1785, one to William Benton, 
overseer at Monroe’s Oakhill estate in Lou- 
doun County, Va., in 1821, and one to an 
unnamed Federal officeholder on March 
4, 1829, the day Andrew Jackson was inau- 
curated as President. 

Freeman Thorpe, an American artist 
who was in Gettysburg on November 19, 
1863, to sketch President Lincoln, later 
prepared a manuscript about the Presi- 
dent, the original of which has been 
acquired and added to the Lincoln col- 
lection. Of the Gettysburg address he 
wrote: “We could no more applaud it than 
we could if present in the hottest part of 
the Gettysburg battie have clapped our 
hands at the unyielding stand or heroic 
charge of any detachment of our army.” 
Two letters written by Robert Todd Lin- 
coln about his father have also been placed 
in the Lincoln collection. In the earlier 
manuscript, dated May 10, 1865, he wrote 
to historian James Parton in regard to a 
proposed biography of Abraham Lincoln: 

My Fathers private papers have all been 
packed and sent to Illinois, and I do not propose 
to examine them for some time — they are too 
fresh & new to be used yet, for obvious rea- 
sons — I have no doubt that there are many docu- 
ments essential to such a work as you propose, 
which could only be used at the expense of the 
good fame of living men, & of course, such pa- 
pers must bide their time — 

As to who shall do the work, when it is time, 
I have taken no thought. If I should find that 
some personal & political friend of my Father 
had conceived the idea & have made prepara- 
tions, I should, I own, be prejudiced in his 
favor .. . As I feel now, I should be glad to 
have you do it, for I have been charmed & in- 
structed by your life of Jackson . 


To the Theodore Roosevelt collection 
has been added a letter which was received 
as a gift from John Melville of Carmel, 
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Calif. President Roosevelt wrote it on 
September 11, 1903, to Capt. Frank Ed- 
wards, who had had the “hard luck” to be 
assigned to a college just before the Span- 
ish-American War and had thus missed the 
“splendid little war” so thoroughly enjoyed 
by Roosevelt. The letter then turned to 
another subject: “Now, my dear Captain, 
of course my endeavor is not to show any 
favoritism; but I know you and your rec- 
ord and services, and if there is something 
you desire which I can properly grant it 
will be a pleasure to me to do so. [Owen] 
Wister seemed to think that perhaps there 
was. Will you not write me frankly?” 


Cabinet Members 


About 1,500 items have been given by 
Mrs. Jones as an addition to the papers? 
of Jesse Holman Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce to President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They consist of an extensive correspondence 
and related material, concerned with the 
national convention of the Democratic 
Party in Jones’ home town of Houston, 
Tex., in 1928, as well as later correspond- 
ence centering on the years 1945-49. Mr. 
Jones, who was director of finance for 
the Democratic National Committee from 
1924 to 1928, was credited with bringing 
the Party’s convention to the South for 
the first time since it had met at Charles- 
ton, S.C., in 1860. As local chairman and 
confidant of the Democratic Party leaders, 
he received many letters in which plans 
for the convention were discussed and pre- 
dictions made. Norman H. Davis wrote 
on February 6, 1928: 

I am convinced that there is much more danger 
of the country’s being dominated by privileges 
and prejudices than by the Catholic Church, 
and that Al Smith has won the right to the 
nomination, and that we have more chance to 


win with him than with anyone else, provided 
the South can be convinced of the fact that 





* Jones papers received previously are de- 
scribed in QJCA, XVI (May 1959), 137, and 
XVIII (May 1961), 134. 
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he would not be influenced by either the Church 
or Tammany. He is not, from what I under- 
stand, fool enough to want the nomination if 
it is going to mean the disruption of the party, 
but if he actually seeks the nomination and 
does not get it, it will not be worth anything 
to anyone else. 


Members of Congress 


A group of about 100 letters, received 
between 1881 and 1905 by Robert Rob- 
erts Hitt (1834-1906), shorthand reporter 
of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, Assistant 
Secretary of State under James G. Blaine 
in 1881, and longtime Member of the 
House of Representatives from Illinois, was 
presented by the late Seymour Robb, di- 
rector of the Carol M. Newman Library 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Among the letters is one from a recently 
annoyed Secretary of the Navy, John D. 
Long, who wrote on May 21, 1898: 

A distinguished American citizen—and what 
American citizen is not distinguished?—of ar- 
dent and nervous temperament and of great 
conversational powers, especially in that sort of 
conversation which is practically a monologue, 
held me for “just a minute” on the sidewalk 
yesterday afternoon and said that he desired 
very much to have a talk with me at some con- 
venient time, as he had some very valuable 
ideas on the present situation. He remarked 
that he had already seen you and talked with 
you for two hours. I simply write to remark 
in passing that amid these tempestuous and en- 


grossing times the world still affords some 
humorous situations. 


There are also a number of letters from 
John Hay and others from such distin- 
guished correspondents as Susan B. An- 
thony, Thomas F. Bayard, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, David Dixon Porter, and Thomas 
B. Reed. 

The papers * of James Couzens, Senator 
from Michigan from 1922 to 1936, have 
been enlarged by the addition of some 
6,000 pieces, received as a gift from mem- 


*The main body of Couzens papers was de- 
scribed in QJCA, XVII (May 1960), 181. 


bers of his family. The new material con- 
sists largely of correspondence for the peri- 
ods Couzens served as mayor of Detroit 
(1919-22) and as Senator. An extensive 
series of scrapbooks relating to his career 
and covering the period 1911-28 is also a 
part of the gift. 


Members of the Supreme Court 


A group of 50 letters ** written by 
Justice William O. Douglas to a friend of 
long standing, the late A. Howard Me- 
neely, president of Wheaton College, has 
been received as a gift from Mrs. Meneely 
and, at the request of Justice Douglas, has 
been added to the Douglas papers described 
in last year’s report. Among the letters, 
which were written between 1926 and 
1951, is one of November 6, 1940, saying: 
“You were right. But the popular vote 
was uncomfortably close. Lincoln’s faith 
in the common people has been reaffirmed. 
The common sense of Americans has been 
vindicated.” 


Members of the Armed Forces 


Material covering many phases of 
Gen. John A. Lejeune’s distinguished 
career in the U.S. Marine Corps is in his 
papers, which were presented by his 
daughters, Eugenia and Laura Lejeune 
of Washington, D.C. 
6,000 pieces, the papers consist of cor- 


Numbering some 


respondence, reports and memoranda, and 
related materials. He was on board the 
U.S. flagship Vandalia when it was 
wrecked by a hurricane in the Samoan 
Islands in 1889, and his bravery during the 
disaster won him special commendation. 
There are papers that deal with this event 
as well as with his subsequent service in 


* An asterisk (*) will be used throughout this 
report to denote groups of manuscripts which 
may be consulted only by special permission. 
Such permission should be requested through 
the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 

°QJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 134-35. 
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the Panama Canal Zone, in the district of 
Santiago, and in Europe during World 
War I, when, as the only Marine officer 
to command a division of the U.S. Army, 
General Lejeune led the famous Second 
Division in the battles of St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne. He was appointed Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps in 1920 and 
served in that capacity until his retirement 
from active duty in 1929. Subsequently 
he was superintendent, later superintend- 
ent emeritus (1937-42), of the Virginia 
Military Institute. 

Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt of New York 
City has given about 500 letters as an ad- 
dition to the Kermit Roosevelt papers.*® 
Most of these are from Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Sr., to her son and his wife, but 
a few are from other members of the fam- 
ily and from friends. There are two let- 
ters from President Roosevelt, one dictated 
from his hospital bed a few weeks before his 
death. Mrs. Roosevelt and her son Kermit, 
to whom she wrote every Sunday, shared 
many enthusiasms, and in her delightful 
letters comments on current events, poli- 
tics, and the business of the White House 
are interspersed with details of plans for 
trips and advice on what to read. Her 
character and her thoughts on the need 
for family closeness are brought out in a 
number of these manuscripts. Happily, 
Kermit Roosevelt did not take the advice 
his mother sent to him on September 30, 
1906: “I have been busy destroying old 
letters these last two days and some of them 
were very amusing, only one can’t keep 
everything. Take warning by your mother 
and destroy most of your letters as soon 
as you have answered them, and before 
they have time to become an old man of 
the sea.” 

Among materials added to the collection 
of the Naval Historical Foundation are ap- 


proximately 500 manuscripts comprising 


* The main body of Kermit Roosevelt papers 


is described in QJCA, XII (May 1955), 128. 
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additional papers of Capt. Washington Irv- 
ing Chambers, pioneer of naval aviation, 
and of Adm. William S. Sims,’ and also 
materials relating to Rear Adms. Joseph 
Strauss and John A. Dahlgren. The col- 
lection is on a long-term deposit in the 
Library. 

Collections of papers of other members 
of the armed forces have also been en- 
larged during the year. A group of 16 
items has been added to the Winfield 
Scott collection as a gift from Elizabeth 
R. S. Richards of University Park, Pa., Mrs. 
Owen Richards of Kensington, Md., and 
Mrs. Hiram L. Parent of Tucson, Ariz. 
Twelve are letters General Scott wrote to 
a friend, John C. Hamilton, between 1848 
and 1866. Mrs. George Shedd of North 
Conway, N.H., has presented a group of 
papers relating to the ancestors of Gen. 
Adolphus Washington Greely for addition 
to the Greely papers.§ Typewritten copies 
of 25 letters exchanged by Gen. Joseph 
Warren Keifer and his close friend, Presi- 
dent Hayes, between 1871 and 1892, have 
been made from the original manuscriPts in 
the Rutherford B. Hayes Library and pre- 
sented by the director, Watt P. Marchman, 
as a supplement to the Keifer papers de- 
scribed in last year’s report. Small addi- 
tions have also been made to the George 
Van Horn Moseley papers* and the papers 
of Gen. William Mitchell. 

Writers 

Letters from James Lane Allen, Daniel 
Beard, Irving Browne, John Burroughs, 
Joseph Jefferson, Mary Livermore, Jack 
London, Edwin Markham, Robert Baden- 
Powell, and Booker T. Washington are in 


a group of 25 manuscripts selected from 


the papers of Bertha Crawford Hubbard 


*The Chambers papers are described in 
QJCA, XII (May 1955), 120, and XVIII (May 
1961), 136-37; previous holdings of Sims pa- 
pers are in VII (May 1950), 26. 

® The main body of Greely papers is described 
in QJCA, XVII (May 1960), 183. 
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and presented by her son, Ralph Hubbard 
of Custer, S.D. Many of the letters were 
sent to the Elbert Hubbards of East 
Aurora, N.Y., founders of the Roycroft 
Press and editors of The Philistine. The 
gift also includes an interesting and humor- 
ous program of the testimonial banquet 
given for Stephen Crane on December 19, 
1895. 

Mrs. Bess Furman Armstrong, who in 
1954 gave the manuscript of her White 
House Profile, has now presented her re- 
markable file of research notes, a volumi- 
nous correspondence, and folders of 
material showing the many-sided career of 
a leading woman journalist. Much of the 
material concerns White House Profile. In 
an interesting letter of 1951 to Ruth Crane 
about the presentation of two copies of tHe 
book, she tells of Mrs. Truman’s remark 
to the usher, as she handed him the White 
House Library copy, indicating that she 
“was putting it in his charge until 
March Ist,” which led Bess Furman to win 
the reporters’ guessing game as to the ac- 
tual day when the Trumans would move 
back to the reconditioned White House. 
In the same letter, she told something of 
the uncomfortable formality of the presen- 
tation ceremony : 

With my family looking on, I myself presented 
Mrs. Truman with her personal copy of the 
book, as we stood in front of the fireplace in the 
reception room of Blair House, having our pic- 
tures taken. Later we sat down and had our 
pictures taken. Such circumstances are not con- 
ducive to easy conversation, but after the camera 
work was over we had a nice chat—mostly about 
Margaret, she is a favorite with all of us. 

Three letters from Maxwell Anderson to 
Harold Monro, the English poet and edi- 
tor, who in 1920 practically constituted 
the entire staff of the Chapbook, concern 
Monro’s wish to print Anderson’s poetry, 
Anderson’s jubilation at the chance to ap- 
pear in print in England, and their ex- 
changes about the state of poetry in the 
post-World War I years. At the time, 


Anderson was supporting himself as a 
journalist, and his famous poetic dramas 
were some years away. The conclusion of 
his letter of November 29, 1920, reveals 
something of the friendship and confi- 
dences the widely separated young men had 
attained. Monro had wondered how An- 
derson would react to the low pay and the 
absence of proofs and galleys for checking 
before publication. Anderson replied: 
“My poetry brings me nothing, whereas 


g, which I detest, sup- 


my editorial writin 
ports me in fair comfort. Proofs will not 
be necessary. These things I leave on the 
knees of the gods. I have some friends, 
Frank Hill, George O’Neill, and Genevieve 
Taggard, who will send you verses. They 
Hill—another _ editorial 
writer—and I are starting a daily column 


write well. 


of reprinted poetry, for which the Chap- 
book would be welcome. We sometimes 
buy it, but not always. We are thinking, 
also, of starting a poetry magazine which 
would not accept the works of Amy Lowell 
and Louis Untermeyer. We prefer Con- 
rad Aiken.” 

Dr. Gilbert E. Govan of the University 
of Chattanooga was a close friend of Mar- 
garet Mitchell long before the fame of 
Gone With The Wind forced the writer 
into near seclusion to protect her privacy. 
He gave the Library in 1955 and 1959 a 
few letters he had received from her, and 
this year he has made an interesting addi- 
tion to them—a letter full of friendly chat- 
ter and writer’s gossip, elements missing in 
most of her correspondence after the publi- 
cation of the novel. This letter of Janu- 
ary 20, 1942, has a revealing postcript 
about the craft of writing: 

I was so glad you included in your column 
remarks about writers serving their apprentice- 
ships. So many people think that books are 
written by a mere twist of the wrist and that 
there’s a trick in it somehow. They feel that 
established writers are just old meanies not to 


reveal the trick. It never occurs to these peo- 
ple that writing is a trade to be learned like 
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bricklaying. I’ve had a hard time convincing 
people that I worked about ten years on “Gone 
With The Wind” and I never expect to con- 
vince them that I’ve been writing since my very 
fat fingers were able to close around a pencil— 
probably at the age of six. Yes, that was a 
grand article you wrote. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, the distinguished 
journalist, presented the publisher’s manu- 
script of his wife’s well-known work, The 
Indomitable John Scott. Mrs. Lillian T. 
Mowrer’s book bears the subtitle Citizen 
of Long Island, 1632-1704, and some of 
the work for her investigation of Scott was 
done in the Manuscript Division, Hyman 
J. Sobiloff of New York City and Fall 
River, Mass., whose gift of T. S. Eliot 
holograph poems was noted in an earlier 
report,® has, with continued generosity, 
given holographs by Wystan H. Auden of 
three of his famous poems, “The Shield of 
Achilles,” “Musée des Beaux Arts,” and 
“The Unknown Citizen.” Miss Virginia 
L. Hunt of Washington, D.C., whose gifts 
have also been mentioned in this Journal, 
presented two letters written by A. Edward 
Newton, author, collector, and bibliophile, 
to Mrs. Ridgely Hunt in 1935. The earlier 
letter mentions one of Newton’s great in- 
I should be happy to dis- 


“cc 


terests: 
cuss Trollope with you. My plans are de- 
veloping nicely and I expect to pursue our 
beloved Anthony until Father Time mows 
me down with his scythe.” 

The distinguished poet, John Hall 
Wheelock, added a number of manuscript 
poems to his papers this past year. Espe- 
cially interesting are the various drafts of 
key poems through which the scholar can 
trace the creative process in successive 
stages. Included are drafts for 14 poems, 
as well as the manuscripts of two articles. 

MacKinlay Kantor, author of the current 
bestseller, Spirit Lake, has placed on de- 
posit (ultimately to be a gift) the various 
drafts of that novel and its related cor- 


* OJCA, XVII (May 1960), 186. 
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respondence, as well as assorted letters 
concerning his earlier work, Andersonville. 
This addition of about 400 manuscripts 
to Mr. Kantor’s papers*, which cover the 
authors earlier years, makes his lively career 
one of the most completely documented 
careers represented in the Manuscript 
Division. 

James A. Michener has given a welcome 
supplement to his papers. The new ma- 
terial consists of approximately 6,000 
pieces of correspondence and_ business 
papers, dating from 1954 to 1960, as well 
as manuscripts of numerous articles and 
the five manuscript stages of his novel, 
Hawati, from the first draft to the pub- 
lisher’s page proofs. 

Biographer Hermann Hagedorn of 
Santa Barbara, Calif., has forwarded for 
addition to his papers a small group of 
family correspondence and notes for a book 
on George Fox, Founder of the Society 
of Friends. And Norman Underwood of 
Washington, D.C., has presented more than 
250 manuscripts as an addition to the 
papers of his brother, poet Wilbur Under- 
wood. The correspondence in the gift 
includes letters from many of the poet’s 
literary and artist friends. 


Other Public Figures 


Mrs. Philip Livingston Poe of Ruxton, 
Md., a descendant of Robert Morris, has 
greatly increased the interest of the Morris 
papers by a gift of 81 pieces, in which there 
are 23 original manuscripts by, or ad- 
dressed to, the “Financier of the American 
Revolution,” in addition to photostatic 
copies or facsimiles of 42 other Morris 
items, the originals of which are owned by 
others, and several pamphlets dealing with 
Morris’ extensive landholdings. On 
June 15, 1781, a few months after his ap- 
pointment as Superintendent of Finance, 
Morris drafted a long letter to Jacques 
Necker, French Minister of Finance, in 
which he summarized the credit situation 
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in the United States and sought Necker’s 
advice. He decided not to send the letter 
but retained the draft, which is in Mrs. 
Poe’s gift. In the letter, Morris places the 
blame for the country’s precarious financial 
condition on the unwise multiplication of 
bills of credit, in which the people first 
trusted. “This implicit Confidence of the 
People,” he wrote, “was a precious Jewell 
which Congress ought to have preserved at 
all events” by levying taxes for the re- 
demption of the paper. “I suppose,” he 
continued, “the same thing must have 
happened in any other Country as little 
experienced in the Art of Governing.” 
Several papers relate to the controversy 
caused by the sale of the cargo of the ship 
Victorious. Among them is the most hand- 
some manuscript in the group—a letter of 
July 21, 1779, in the copperplate hand of 
Timothy Matlack, engrosser of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, which is signed by 
Matlack, Thomas Paine, David Ritten- 
house, Charles Willson Peale, and Jona- 
than Bayard Smith, all members of a 
committee appointed by a Philadelphia 
town meeting to investigate the matter of 
the cargo. 

The papers* of Joseph Edward Davies 
(1876-1958), diplomat, lawyer, and au- 
thor, have been received on deposit from 
his daughters, Mrs. Eleanor Davies 
Tydings, Mrs. Rahel Davies Broun, and 
Mrs. Emlen Davies Grosjean. Numbering 
about 50,000 pieces—primarily diaries, 
journals, and correspondence—the papers 
relate to Mr. Davies’ service as Ambassador 
to Russia (1936-38) and to Belgium 
(1938-39), as special envoy of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (to confer with 
Marshal Stalin during May and June 
1943) and of President Harry S. Truman 
(to confer with Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill in June 1945), and as special 
adviser to President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State James F. Byrnes at the Pots- 
dam Conference (July-August 1945). 


Certain of the Davies papers were pub- 
lished in Mr. Davies’ book, Mission to 
Moscow (1941). 

American diplomat William S. Culbert- 
son has added to his papers*® approxi- 
mately 2,400 manuscripts, which consist 
for the most part of background material 
on Chile and Rumania, countries in which 
he served as ambassador. A small group 
of manuscripts, dating from 1922 to 1925, 
has been received as a transfer from the 
Department of State and has been added 
to the papers of Chandler P. Anderson.*™ 

The career of Lester H. Woolsey, who 
held various positions in the Department 
of State from 1913 to 1920, can be traced 
in his papers, which have been received 
through the generosity of his daughters, 
Mrs. William N. Findley of East Provi- 
dence, R.I., and Mrs. Wesley L. Nyborg 
of Essex Junction, Vt. Of particular in- 
terest is the extensive subject file that con- 
stitutes a large segment of this collection 
of 25,000 pieces, especially that portion 
which was maintained by Mr. Woolsey 
while he was in the Department of State 
and, in later years, when he was the law 
partner of Robert Lansing. There are, 
for example, in the file on “British Inter- 
ference with Commerce,” four successive 
drafts of the Lansing note, protesting 
against British contraband and blockade 
practices in 1915. Extensive holograph 
alterations and additions on each draft, by 
Woolsey and Lansing, graphically illustrate 
the evolution of the note presented to Sir 
Edward Grey by American Ambassador 
Walter Hines Page on November 5, 1915— 
a note which the latter called “an un- 
courteous monster of 35 heads and 3 ap- 
pendices.” In addition to the many sub- 
ject files, there is a considerable group of 


** The main body of Culbertson papers is de- 
scribed in QJCA, XVI (May 1959), 144-45. 

* For Anderson papers received previously, see 
the Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for 1939, page 51; and QJCA, XVI (May 
1959), 145. 
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Woolsey-Lansing correspondence for the 
period 1920-28, when the two men were 
law partners, beside a small group of Wool- 
sey correspondence dealing with business 
and personal affairs, some Lansing family 
correspondence (1831-1921), and letters 
by various correspondents to Lansing’s 
father-in-law, John W. Foster (1878- 
1912 

Mrs. Edward Bulling of Millbrook, N.Y., 
has presented 46 official letterbooks of her 
father Russell C. Leffingwell. They cover 
the period from November 1917 to July 
1920, when Mr. Leffingwell was assistant 
to Secretaries of the Treasury William G. 
McAdoo, Carter Glass, and David H. 
Houston. In addition to letters he wrote, 
the volumes contain copies of certain let- 
ters of Secretary McAdoo, Norman H. 
Davis, and others. 

The papers of Rudolph Forster, who 
served under eight Presidents and held 
posts as chief clerk and later executive 
clerk in charge of the White House Execu- 
tive Offices, have been received as a gift 
from his son, Warren R. Forster of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Forster’s career began 
in the early days of William McKinley’s 
administration and he continued as the 
trusted confidant of Presidents until his 
death in 1943, while Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was in the White House. The papers, 
numbering about 1,500, consist chiefly of 
letters he received during this 46—year 
period; they are from Presidents and pub- 
lishers, jurists and tourists, the “ins” and 
the “outs.” Typical of the reliance placed 
upon him is the following message: “RF: 
O.K. Will you do the needful? FDR.” 
In doing the “needful” over many years, 
Mr. Forster gained and kept the admira- 
tion and affection of many. Among the 
public documents in the Forster papers 
that were received from the Presidents con- 
cerned are drafts of several of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s speeches delivered at European 
universities in 1908-9, of William Howard 
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Taft’s letter of welcome to Roosevelt on 
his return from Africa and Europe in 1910, 
and of Woodrow Wilson’s statement of 
March 5, 1917, in which he charged that 
“a little group of willful men” was ob- 
structing the administration’s preparedness 
policy. 

Mrs. James M. Helm, personal and 
social secretary at the White House to Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Mrs. Truman, 
has generously added to her previous 
gifts*** a series of scrapbooks containing 
correspondence and other materials for 
the years 1915-52. 

The papers of Gifford Pinchot (1865- 
1946) , Governor of Pennsylvania, the first 
American professional forester and also a 
pioneer in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, have constituted one of the Li- 
brary’s valued collections since Governor 
Pinchot himself presented them in 1941. 
This past year Dr. Gifford Bryce Pinchot 
of Upperco, Md., added a file of speeches 
and other material to his father’s papers. 
He also gave an even larger group of 
papers of his mother, Cornelia Bryce Pin- 
chot, who was active in public affairs until 
her recent death. They contain her per- 
sonal correspondence (1918-39) , speeches, 
and a number of subject files covering such 
interests of Mrs. Pinchot as housing, civil 
defense, and woman’s rights, as well as a 
“Garden file” and files on their homes in 
Washington and Milford, Pa. To the Pin- 
chot collection have also been added, by 
transfer from the Forest Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, several ex- 
changes of letters between Mr. Pinchot 
and Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 

larry S. Truman during the years 1944—- 
45, which relate to the role that conserva- 


The first installments of scrapbooks were 
received from Mrs. Helm in May 1943 and in 
April 1945. Later installments of her papers 
and scrapbooks are recorded in QJCA, III (May 
1946), 44; XI (May 1954), 169; and XII 
(May 1955), 131. 
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tion should play as a basis for permanent 


peace. 

The Abraham Flexner papers* have 
been received through the generosity of 
his daughters, Eleanor Flexner and Jean 
Flexner Lewinson. Mr. Flexner’s key role 
in American education should be fully 
documented in the 5,700 manuscripts in 
this major collection, but, as the papers are 
completely restricted for the time being, 
they cannot yet be described. 

The papers ** of Lyman Bryson, who was 
an outstanding figure in educational writ- 
ing and broadcasting, have been aug- 
mented by a gift from Mrs. Bryson of more 
than 3,000 manuscripts. The new mate- 
rial includes an extensive correspondence 
for the years 1920-59. Mrs. Raymond 
Clapper of Washington, D.C., has pre- 
sented a small group of papers—corre- 
spondence, articles, and a scrapbook for 
1944—as an addition to the papers * of 
her husband, the noted author, journalist, 





and radio commentator. 

A vivid picture of the American theater 
for a half century is sketched in the papers 
of American actress Minnie Maddern 
Fiske (1865-1932), which were presented 
by Olive Kooken of Union City, N.J., Mrs. 
Fiske’s biographer. Minnie Maddern, who 
was born into the theater world, spent the 
first years of her life in a basket in her 
mother’s dressing room. Among her pa- 
pers is an account of her first, and very 
unexpected, appearance on stage at the age 
of three: “A sort of transformation scene 
was in progress. Presently I espied my 

1ama, dressed as a fairy and in the act of 
slowly rising from a _ gigantic water 
lily. . . . Jumping from my chair, I ran 
to her. ... The audience seemed de- 
lighted with my appearance; Mama stuck 





* A first installment of Bryson papers, received 
from Dr. Bryson in 1958, is noted in QJCA, 
XVI (May 1959), 147. 

“For a description of the main body of Clap- 
per papers, see QJCA, VI (May 1949), 87. 


half way in the water lily; and the curtain 
fell with undue haste upon my most suc- 
cessful debut.” In 1882 Miss Maddern 
received star billing in Fogg’s Ferry, a play 
that opened at Abbey’s Park Theater in 
New York. The critics were unanimous 
in their praise of her; this was especially 
true of the editor of the Dramatic Mirror, 
Harrison Grey Fiske, who later became her 
husband. Mrs. Fiske brought to the Amer- 
ican theater a creative intelligence which 
was expressed in a disciplined style of act- 
ing, far removed from the hand-wringing 
theatrics practised so universally at the 
time. The Fiske papers, numbering about 
23,000 pieces, contain a full correspon- 
dence between Mrs. Fiske and her husband, 
who was also her business manager; an 
extensive correspondence with Gertrude 
Atherton, Evangeline Booth, John Drew, 
William Gillette, William Dean Howells, 
Robert Ingersoll, Jack London, Otis Skin- 
ner, Ellen Terry, and many others; prompt 
books, with her marginalia, of the plays of 
Henrik Ibsen, which she introduced to 
American audiences, and of other produc- 
tions in which she played; and photo- 
graphs, programs, and other related 
materials. 

The first half of the papers of Daniel 
Chester French, renowned sculptor of the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington and 
many other famous works, have been re- 
ceived as a gift from his daughter, Mar- 
garet French Cresson of Stockbridge, 
Mass. The papers include family letters, 
correspondence with patrons and fellow 
artists, early diaries and sketchbooks, scrap- 
books, and photographs. ‘There are in all 
some 18,000 pieces. It is not generally 
known that French was acquainted with 
poetess Emily Dickinson, but his father had 
served as President of Amherst College 
after the Civil War, and the families kept 
up their friendship in later years. In the 
spring of 1884, when the statue of John 
Harvard was unveiled at Cambridge, the 
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poetess sent one of those famous cryptic 
notes that must have puzzled and yet de- 
lighted the young sculptor: 

We learn with delight of the recent acquisi- 
tion to your fame, and hasten to congratulate 
you on an honor so recently won. 

Success is dust, but an aim forever touched 
with dew. 

God keep you fundamental! 

Circumference, thou bride 

Of awe,—possessing, thou 

Shalt be possessed by 

Every hallowed knight 

That dares to covet thee. 

Congratulations continued to follow Dan- 
iel Chester French throughout his long 
career. Satisfying in a different fashion 
must have been this letter he received on 
his 75th birthday from a famous fellow- 
artist, Edwin Howland Blashfield: “. . . 
you stand for me as the artist who in my 
time has made the most of his life, climb- 
ing steadily to the top, filling the country 
with work, solid, noble, beautiful, real mas- 
terpieces occurring so frequently that your 


name became an international one—and 





in the meantime as you went along leav- 
ing a whole trail of acts of kindness behind 
you.” 

Lincoln Borglum of Beeville, Tex., son 
of the famous sculptor, has made a valu- 
able addition to the Gutzon Borglum 
papers.'® The more than 2,300 pieces in 
the gift include correspondence from 1898 
to 1940 diaries for the years 1897-1900, 
1909-10, and 1931, and material pertain- 
ing to such of his projects as Wars of Amer- 
ica, the Confederate Monument on Stone 
Mountain, and Mount Rushmore National 
Monument. 

A small group of manuscript and printed 
items was received for addition to the 
16 


papers *® of another sculptor, Paul Way- 


* The main body of Borglum papers was de- 
scribed in QJCA, X (May 1953), 155-56. 

* For a description of the Bartlett papers, see 
QJCA, XVI (May 1959), 146-47; and XVIII 
(May 1961), 141. 
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land Bartlett, as the gift of his stepdaugh- 
ter, Mrs. Armistead Peter III of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The noted contemporary artist, George 
Biddle, has given a large number of his 
papers to the Library. The personal cor- 
respondence covers his active social life 
and includes letters from friends in inter- 
national society. Other correspondents 
form almost a “Who’s Who in American 
Art” for a period of about 30 years. Of 
major interest to students will be the files 
on projects in which Mr. Biddle took an im- 
portant part, such as those containing cor- 
respondence pertaining to the initiation of 
the Federal Art Project in 1933 and the 
establishment of its Section on Painting 
and Sculpture in 1934. The gift includes 
1,900 manuscripts, 29 sketchbooks, and 7 
scrapbooks. Mr. Biddle’s diaries and 
journals, which he is using at present, will 
ultimately come to the Library and add to 
the value of the Biddle papers for students 
of American culture in the 20th century. 

Emile Berliner, the famous inventor in 
the telephone and phonograph industries, 
was a longtime resident of Washington, 
D.C. Few of his papers have been pre- 
served, but through the efforts of his 
daughter, Mrs. Milton King, also of Wash- 
ington, they are now being assembled for 
presentation, and a small first group has 
been received. 

From Dr. Stephen P. Timoshenko, au- 
thority in the scientific field of engineering, 
has come as a gift an interesting group of 
his papers. A native of the Russian 
Ukraine, Dr. Timoshenko and his family 
came to the United States in 1922, and 
since then he has exerted an ever-growing 
influence on American engineering, par- 
ticularly as it relates to the elasticity and 
stability of structures, through the media 
of his teaching at the University of Michi- 
gan (1927-36) and Stanford University 
(1936-44) and by his writing, which in- 
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cludes Strength of Materials (1930), 
Theory of Elasticity (1934), and Theory 
of Structures (1945). The papers that 
Dr. Timoshenko has presented include 


manuscripts of lecture notes, the manu- 
script of his Theory of Elastic Stability, 
and a number of articles written for publi- 
cation in scholarly journals. 

Dr. Selman A. Waksman, Ukranian- 
born microbiologist and discoverer of anti- 
biotic streptomycin, has presented his pa- 
pers. He came to this country in 1910 and 
studied at the College of Agriculture, Rut- 
gers University, and at the University of 
California. He returned to Rutgers in 
1918 as a lecturer on soil microbiology, 
working primarily on soil problems faced 
by farmers. He credits René Jules Dubos, 
who studied for his doctorate under Dr. 
Waksman’s direction, with providing the 
incentive that caused him, about 1924, to 
alter the course of his own research, which 
eventually led to the development of strep- 
tomycin. Among the 1,200 pieces of cor- 
respondence, covering the period 1916-59, 
there are letters from Dubos, Jacques Loeb, 
George W. Merck, Sir Alexander Fleming, 
Albert Einstein, and Paul R. Burkholder. 
The papers also include a_ typewritten 
transcript of Dr. Waksman’s unpublished 
lectures and addresses. 

To the papers?’ of Jacques Loeb, one 
of the correspondents just named, Dr. 
Robert F. Loeb of New York City has 
added a group of 87 letters exchanged by 
his father and Dr. A. R. Moore between 
1909 and 1923; and to the papers ** of 
Joseph Sanford Wade, entomologist, the 
Misses Carrie and Nan Wade of Wichita, 


Kan., have added about 9,300 manuscripts. 


“The receipt of a large collection of Loeb 
papers was reported in QJCA, XVIII (May 
1961), 139. See also the article on “Loeb, the 
Scientist” in this issue. 

*See QJCA, XII (May 1955), 128, for a 
description of the main body of Wade papers. 


Archives 


A large collection to be known as the 
Suffrage Archives, received through the 
efforts of Mrs. Guy L. Stantial of Melrose, 
Mass., is a valuable supplement to the Li- 
brary’s extensive holdings of personal 
papers and records of organizations deal- 
ing with the suffrage movement. The 
largest unit of the collection (ca. 30,000 
pieces) comprises records of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
covering the years 1842-1961. The rec- 
ords include files of correspondence with 
Jane Addams, Abigail Scott Duniway, 
Abigail Kelley Foster, Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Helen Hamilton Gardener, Mary 
Garrett Hay, Julia Ward Howe, Florence 
Kelly, Mary A. R. Livermore, Lucretia 
Mott, Sylvia Pankhurst, Rosika Schwim- 
mer, Anna Howard Shaw, Frances E. Wil- 
lard, and others. Some of the subjects 
treated in correspondence and other rec- 
ords are the Woman’s Journal, the Con- 
gressional Union Controversy in 1913, the 
American Equal Rights Association, the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
(1891-1955), suffrage schools, and the 
Sacco—Vanzetti trial (1920-27). 

Other segments of the Suffrage Archives 
are composed of personal papers, includ- 
ing the recently acquired collection of 
some 8,000 papers of Carrie Chapman 
Catt (1859-1947). Her diaries, which 
were presented to the Library by her estate 
in 1947, have been added to the collection. 
The papers reflect her service with the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, of which she was president (1900- 
1904) , her leadership in the campaign that 
resulted in the passage and ratification of 
the 19th amendment to the Constitution, 
and her work as founder and honorary 
president of the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War. 
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Other personal papers that are a part 
of the Suffrage Archives are those of mem- 
bers of the Blackwell and Stone families. 
They contain journals, correspondence, 
speeches, and articles of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell (1821-1910), the first woman 
physician; correspondence and_ business 
records of her brother, Henry B. Blackwell 
(1825-1909 
of woman suffrage and editor of the 


_ one of the earliest advocates 


Woman’s Journal; about 500 letters ex- 
changed by Lucy Stone (1818-93) and 
her husband, Henry B. Blackwell, between 
1853 and 1893; diaries (1872-1937), cor- 
respondence, lecture notes, and a large file 
of poetry written by their daughter, Alice 
Stone Blackwell; and correspondence and 
records of other members of both the Stone 
and Blackwell families. 

The Library has received through El- 
wood Davis of Washington, D.C., the rec- 
ords of the Citizens Joint Committee on 
National Representation for the District of 
Columbia, consisting of approximately 
2,500 items through which the passage and 
ratification of the 23rd amendment to the 
Constitution, in 1960, can be traced. In- 
cluded are transcripts of congressional 
hearings, correspondence with Members of 
Congress (chiefly with members of the 
House Judiciary and Rules Committees) , 
lists of local groups which backed the 
amendment, communications with leaders 
of State legislatures to pave the way for 
ratification of the amendment, and ex- 
amples of publicity used to inform the pub- 
lic and urge support of the move. 

A gift of some 15,000 pieces from one 
of the oldest professional organizations in 
this country, the American Historical As- 
sociation, brings its documentary record in 
the Library to substantial completeness up 
to 1955. About 100 pieces were received 
from the National Consumers League of 
Washington, D.C., for addition to the 
League’s records. 
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Special Items 


A manuscript orderly book kept by a 
member of the 6th Connecticut Regiment 
in the early months of the Revolutionary 
War was presented by Mrs. Philip Ochsner, 
Mrs. Carl P. Kuhn, and Mrs. Milford T. 
Wilson, of Syracuse, N.Y., as a memorial 
to their parents, Samuel Avery Myers and 
Marjorie Barnes Myers. This splendid gift 
was described by Donald H. Mugridge in a 
specia! article, “In Roxbury Camp: An 
American Orderly Book of 1775,” which 
was published in the March 1962 issue of 
this Journal. 

Eyewitness accounts of two baittles in 
the Civil War were among materials added 
to the Library’s collection centered on this 
period. Pvt. Henry C. Heisler, bugler with 
Company D, 48th Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, wrote a graphic account of the 
mining of the fort and the Battle of the 
Crater in July 1864. This is among 55 
letters he wrote to his sister from camp 
between October 1861 and June 1865, 
which were presented by Donald M. Ho- 
bart, Sr., of Philadelphia, Pa. An account 
of the fighting at Kennesaw Mountain on 
June 27, 1864, and a history of the 40th 
Illinois Regiment from May to September 
of that year, written by Chaplain R. H. 
Massey, are in a group of 15 manuscripts 
received as a gift from his daughter, Mrs. 
Barbara M. Edie of Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Edgar C. Parmenter of Springfield, 
Mo., has given a diary kept from March 
to December 1865 by Cpl. Abram Par- 
menter, then a member of the 7th Regi- 
ment of the Hancock Corps, U.S. Veteran 
Volunteers, which was stationed at Camp 
Stoneman, near Washington, D.C. An 
entry for July 7 tells of his participation in 
guard duty while the execution of Lincoln 
conspirators was being carried out. 

Other Civil War materials include three 
letters received from Julia B. Whiting 
of Middleburg, Va., in which local affairs 
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in Washington during the summer of 1863 
are described, and, from Marietta L. 
Edgerton of Middletown, Conn., a group 
of 16 letters written by Gen. Joseph K. F. 
Mansfield to his wife between September 
1861 and July 1862, while he was stationed 
at Fortress Monroe. 


Capt. Douglas Ottinger, who was in 
command of the Miami, under orders to 
convey President Lincoln, Secretary of 
State Salmon P. Chase, and Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton to Fortress Mon- 
roe in May 1862, admitted to the Presi- 
dent that he was a Democrat, whereupon 
Mr. Lincoln “stepped back a pace or two 
and scanned me humorously, as was nat- 
ural for him, then moving forward and put- 
ting his hand on my shoulder said, ‘Cap- 
tain, I cannot see it has hurt you any.’ ” 
The incident is reported in a letter Captain 
Ottinger wrote to Capt. Alfred B. Davis 
on June 11, 1896, which was presented by 
Mrs. Marion E. Thorpe Diller of Miami, 
Fla. The gift also includes two letters re- 
ceived by her father, Prof. Francis N. 
Thorpe, from William Torrey Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 


in 1894 and 1904. 


Reproductions 
Domestic 


Through the cooperation of the In- 
stitute of Aerospace Sciences in New York 
and of the Clark University Library, mate- 
rial dated between 1904 and 1949 which 
relates to the career of Robert H. Goddard 
(1882-1945), American physicist and a 
pioneer in rocket research, has been re- 
produced and may be consulted in the 
Manuscript Division. 


Foreign 

Photocopies of material in England, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia have been added to 
the extensive collection of reproductions 
of manuscripts relating to America in for- 
eign archives and libraries. 


Purchases from the James B. Wilbur 
Fund have brought from the Public Rec- 
ord Office in London microfilm copies of 
21 additional containers of Audit Office 
records relating to the claims of American 
Loyalists and 148 volumes of the valuable 
file of in-letters of the Board of Trade, 
dated from 1784 to 1820. These films, as 
well as other material in the collection of 
foreign reproductions, may be borrowed on 
interlibrary loan. 

The late Dr. Mariano de Yturralde y 
Orbegoso, Ambassador of Spain, presented 
to the Librarian on October 11, 1961, a 
bound photocopy reproduction of the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, by which the mon- 
archs of Spain and Portugal divided the 
New World between the two countries in 
1494. Accompanying the Ambassador on 
this occasion was Dr. José de la Pefia, Di- 
rector of the Archivo General de Indias in 
Sevilla, where the original treaty is pre- 
served. The volume has been placed with 
copies of other manuscripts in the rich 
Patronato series of that archive. 

The papers of Nikola Tesla, the famous 
scientist-inventor, were taken to his native 
country after his death in 1943 and were 
until recently lost to scholars in this coun- 
try. With the establishment of a Nikola 
Tesla Museum in Belgrade, it was possible 
during the year to acquire microfilm copies 
of a generous sample (some 2,300 frames) 
of Tesla’s correspondence with George 
Westinghouse, J. Pierpont Morgan, Robert 
Underwood Johnson, Mark Twain, and 
others. The letters he received reveal the 
high regard in which his contemporaries 
held him, and the letters he wrote show the 
amazing drive, as well as the frustrations, 
of this brilliant man whose inventions did 
so much to change the 20th-century world. 


Dorotuy S. EATON AND 
Tue STAFF OF THE 
MANwuscrRIPT DIVISION 
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Rare Books 


Alfred Whital Stern Collection of Lincolniana 


Through bequest, the Stern Collection 
has been enriched by the addition of an 
interesting group of autograph letters, a 
number of “legals,” and approximately 150 
volumes which largely duplicate works al- 
The most famous 
Lincoln letter is the one he addressed to 
Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker on January 26, 
1863. Formerly owned by the late Col. 
Louis J. Kolb, this letter was sold at auction 
in Philadelphia on November 17, 1941. It 
was one of the great pieces in Mr. Stern’s 
collection and he justly prized it. Mr. 
J. M. Edelstein has treated the legals and 
the other autographic materials in the 


ready represented. 


issue of the Journal which appeared last 
December.” 

It can truly be said that this was a 
Lincoln year for the division, for not only 
was this bequest received, but through 
funds given by Mr. Stern it was possible to 
purchase a number of significant pieces. 

Two additional early editions of the 
Emancipation Proclamation are among the 
new acquisitions. This brings the total 
of the Library’s holdings to 39 of the 57 
known editions. Fourteen of these are 
known only in unique copies, of which 
seven are now held by the Library of Con- 
gress.° One of the seven is the recently 
acquired and hitherto unrecorded copy of 


*A description of this letter by David C. 
Mearns appears in Q]CA, IX (February 1952), 
58-60. 

*QJCA, XIX (December 1961), 7-14. 

*An enumeration of the copies previously held 
by LC appears in QJCA, XVI (May 1959), 
169-70. 
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the preliminary proclamation of September 
22, 1862, which was issued 2 days later by 
the Adjutant General’s Office as “General 
Orders No. 139.” This proclamation 
served notice to the South of the conse- 
quences that might be expected if the re- 
bellion continued beyond January 1, 1863. 
The copy that has been acquired for the 
Stern Collection appears to be an early 
proof, printed in two columns on laid pa- 
per, much like a piece of stationery. The 
press work was abominable, and in a great 
number of instances individual letters of 
certain words failed to print. In several 
cases of capitalization and punctuation, this 
setting of the text varies from the three- 
page edition, the form in which “General 
Orders No. 139” is customarily en- 
countered. 

The other edition is one of the most at- 
tractive of the pictorial editions, done in 
chromolithography. The text, surrounded 
by an elaborate border in colors, was issued 
by L. Franklin Smith of Philadelphia in 
1865 (described in Charles Eberstadt’s 
bibliography under number 47). The 
copyright notice in Smith’s name was en- 
tered in the District of Connecticut, rather 
than Pennsylvania, for reasons that are not 
readily apparent. 

Among other broadsides recently pur- 
chased is a copy of Lincoln’s farewell ad- 
dress to his neighbors in Springfield, IIl., 
delivered on the eve of his 52nd birthday, 
February 11, 1861, prior to his departure 
for the inaugural ceremonies in Washing- 
ton. The broadside is misdated Febru- 
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ary 12, 1861, but probably it was not 
printed in this form until after Lincoln’s 
assassination. The text follows the “B” 
version as quoted in Roy P. Basler’s edition 
of The Collected Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln, where the statement is made that the 
text derives from a broadside distributed 
in April 1865 by the American News Com- 
pany of New York. There is no indication 
on the Library’s broadside of this issuance, 
but very likely it is the same broadside. 

Another recent acquisition is a pass on 
the inaugural train permitting Robert 
Coates to “participate in the courtesies ex- 
tended to Hon. Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent elect,” from New York to Washing- 
ton. Another copy of this same pass, made 
out to O. H. Browning and covering the 
journey from Springfield to Washington, 
was already in the collection. 

The return journey to Springfield 4 years 
later was a sad but dramatic final episode 
in President Lincoln’s life. An official doc- 
ument relating to this event entitled Spe- 
cial Order Regulating the Transportation 
of the Remains of the Late President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, from Washington City to 
Springfield, Illinois, is among the new pur- 
chases. (See illustration.) This is a four- 
page publication that issued from the War 
Department on April 18, 1865. Each page 
is surrounded by a mourning border, and 
the text indicates that the funeral train 
was to leave Washington at 8:00 a.m. on 
Friday, April 21, arriving at Springfield 12 
days later, at 8:00 am. on Wednesday, 
May 3, with intermediate stops at Balti- 
more, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York, 
Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, and Chicago. 

Two mementos of the final obsequies are 
passes to the State House in Springfield, 
one on blue cardboard for State officers and 
the other on white cardboard of the 
garden-type variety for a less privileged 
individual. 


Accounts of the assassination received 
the widest possible coverage in the Ameri- 
can press, and it has been the Library’s 
consistent policy to acquire these accounts, 
preferably in the form of “extras.” Three 
such examples have recently been added to 
the Stern Collection, i.e., a copy of The 
Chautauqua Democrat, one captioned 
“Terrible Work of Blood! Assassination of 
the President,” believed to have been issued 
in Madison, Ind., and the extra of the 
Dayton Journal, dated April 15, 1865. 
Other newspaper accounts of this tragic 
period are provided in 8 issues of the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser (April 15- 
28, 1865), in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
April 18, 1865, and in The Richmond 
Whig of April 21, 1865. 
Earlier issues of the following six Illinois 
newspapers are important in documenting 
Lincoln’s early professional career and fill 
an important gap in the newspaper files 
in the Stern Collection: 
Illinois State Register, December 6, 
1838. 

Peoria Register and North-Western Gaz- 
eteer, February 15, 1840. 

Sangamo Journal, March 27, 1840, and 
February 6, 1844. 

Peoria Democratic Press, April 24, 1844. 

The Tazewell Whig, February 21, 1846. 

The Illinois Globe, September 5, 1846. 

The period of national mourning re- 
sulted in the publication of hundreds of 
broadsides and prints commemorating the 
sad event. Currier and Ives, that prolific 
firm of printmakers, reissued its large black- 
and-white print of 1860 with a beard added 
to Lincoln’s chin, a mourning border, and 
the caption: “The Martyr President. As- 
sassinated April 14, 1865.” A copy of this 
print has recently been secured. 

Among the more curious caricatures re- 
lating to Lincoln are the series of etchings 
executed by Adalbert Johann Volck, which 
were published in at least three editions 
either under the title Sketches from the 
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Civil War in North America 1861, 62, 63 
or under the shorter title Confederate War 
Etchings. 
cated and need not concern us here. Volck 


Their bibliography is compli- 


is mentioned since the Stern Collection has 
acquired three of his little-known and ob- 
viously rare caricatures relating to Lincoln. 
One entitled “Mokanna” is dated and 
labeled “Jan. 1‘" 1863 First appearance in 
this character (managers note).” (See 
illustration.) Dressed in Persian garb and 
girded with a belt to which two scimitars 
are attached, President Lincoln is dancing 
with a thin gauze-like veil. This satirical 
and unflattering presentation was inspired 
by the following verses from ‘Thomas 
Moore’s “Lalla Rookh”’: 
The Great Moxanna. O?’er his features hung 
The Veil, the Silver Veil, which he had flung 
In mercy there, to hide from mortal sight 
His dazzling brow, till man could bear its light. 
For, far less luminous, his votaries said, 
Were ev’n the gleams, miraculously shed 
O’er Moussa’s cheek, when down the Mount 
he trod, 
All glowing from the presence of his God! 

This etching is known to exist in two 
additional states, for a copy with no cap- 
tion or date has been examined, and 
another later state, owned by the Peabody 
Library, is also without caption but carries 
the date, the “managers’ note,” and Volck’s 
cipher “A/7”, 

The second of the Volck caricatures 
shows President Lincoln as a court jester 
with his generals and secretaries, who are 
depicted as puppets of little tin soldiers. 
The copy acquired for the Stern Collection 
is a proof before letters. The caption on 
a later state owned by the Peabody Library 
reads: “GREAT AMERICAN TRAG- 
EDIANS, COMEDIANS, CLOWNS 
AND ROPE DANZERS IN THEIR FA- 
VORITE CHARACTERS.” The error 
in the spelling of “dancers” reveals Volck’s 
German origin. Beneath the caption there 
is the additional legend: Your honours 


players . . . are come to play a pleasant 
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comedy Is it a Comedy ...a 
Christmas Gambol or a tumbling trick . . . 
No my Lord it ts more pleasing stuff . . . 
it ts a kind of history. The face of Salmon 
P. Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, appears in a window at the back of 
the stage. 

The third caricature, captioned “The 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance,” shows 
Lincoln seated at a writing desk, contem- 
plating a series of his military defeats. His 
right foot rests on three tomes labeled 
“Constitution,” “Law,” “Habeas Corpus.” 
In the left foreground appear a split rail 
with an ax and a knight’s helmet. An an- 
cestral portrait on the wall depicts General 
Winfield Scott with a plumed headdress, 
undoubtedly referring to the term “Old © 
Fuss and Feathers” by which the general 
was known. 

Original sketches of Lincoln from life 
are quite uncommon; it is therefore a mat- 
ter of interest that two such sketches were 
acquired at auction last October. Believed 
to be the work of a French artist, Pierre 
Morand, the sketches themselves were exe- 
cuted in pencil and ink on small scraps 
of paper. They appear to have been done 
at about the same time, since the subject 
in both is similarly attired in frock coat 
and tall silk hat and carries an umbrella. 


Other Acquisitions 


In last year’s report mention was made 
of the acquisition of a copy of Sebastian 
Miinster’s La Cosmographie universelle 
(Basel, 1556) ,* probably the rarest of the 
French editions of this important geog- 
raphy of which 16 of the 35 recorded edi- 
tions are now represented in the Library’s 
collections. Apparently only two copies of 
the edition of 1556, the second to appear 
in French, are recorded in American own- 
ership, and both copies are now in the 
Library of Congress. The second copy, 


*QJCA, XVIII (May 1961), 146. 
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Caricature of Abraham Lincoln as “Mokanna,’ drawn by Adalbert J. Vol 





SPECIAL ORDER regulating the transportation of thé remains of the 
lute President, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, from Washington City to 
Springficld, [llinois. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON CITY, 
April 18, 1865. 

ORDERED : 

First. That the following report aud the arrangements therein specified 
be approved and confirmed, and that the transportation of the remains 
of the late President, Asrauam Lixcoux, from Washington, to his 
former home at Springfield, the capital of [llinois, be conducted in 
accordance with the said report and the arrangements therein specified. 

Second. That for the purpose of said transportation, the railroads 
over whic said transportation is made, be declared military roads, 
subject to the orders of the War Department; and that the railroads, 





and the locomotives, cars and engines engaged in said transportation, 
be subject to the military control of Brigadier-General McCatium, 
Superintendent of Military Railroad Transportation; and all persons 
are required to conform to the rules, regulations, orders and direc- 
tions he may give ur prescribe for the transportation aforesaid; and 
all persons disobeying said orders shall be deemed to have violated 
the military orders of the War Department, and shall be dealt with 
accordingly. 

Third. That no person shall be allowed to be transported upon 
the cars constituting the funeral train, save those who are specially 
authorized by the Order of the War Department. The funeral train 
will not exceed nine cars, including baggage car, and the hearse car, 
which will proceed over the whole route from Washington to Spring- 
field, L[llinvis. 

Fourth. At the various points on the route where the remains are to 
be taken from the hearse car, by State or Municipal authorities, 
to receive public honors, according to the aforesaid programme, the 


said authorities will make such arrangements as may be fitting and ap- 
propriate to the occasion, under the direction of the Military Com- 
mander of the Division, Department, or District ; but the remains will 
continue always under the special charge of the officers and escort 
assigned by this Department. 





By ORDER OF THE SecrETARY OF WAR: 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 


Secretary of War’s special order, dated April 18, 1865, containing regulations pertaining 
to Abraham Lincoln’s funeral train. 

















Elaborate binding executed especially for Bertha C. Hubbard at the Roycroft bindery. 
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superior in condition to the one acquired 
last year, came as a gift from the mother 
of the late Harold L. Ruland of Roselle 
Park, N.J., who, prior to his untimely death, 
earmarked a number of the books in his 
library for the Library of Congress. An- 
other of Miinster’s works received from 
Mr. Ruland’s estate is the Fiirmalung und 
kiinstlich Beschreibung der Horologien 
(Basel, Heinrich Peter, 1537), a German 
translation of the author’s Compositio 
horologiorum (Basel, 1531), which is re- 
garded as the first complete work on 
dialing. 

Other volumes in the Ruland gift in- 
clude C. Julius Solinus’ Polyhistor, seu 
rerum orbis memorabilium collectanea 
(Cologne, Eucharius Cervicorn and Hieron 
Fuchs, 1520); Chronica: 
und gemeyne Anzeyge vonn aller Wellt 
(Frankfurt-am-Main, C. 
Egenolff, 1535), a chronicle having Amer- 


Beschreibung 
herkommen 


ican interest which Henry Harrisse records 
in his B. A. V. under number 211; Jacob 
Kobel’s Astrolabii declaratio (Mainz, Peter 
Jordan, 1535); an edition of the Penta- 
teuch and Megilloth, in Hebrew and Latin 
(Venice, 1551), which was apparently re- 
printed from Sebastian Miinster’s Hebrew- 
Latin translation of the Old Testament, 
published in 1546; Franciscus Irenicus’ 
Totius Germaniae descriptio pulcherrima 
simul et incundissima in duodecim volu- 
mina divisa (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1570) ; 
Francesco Giuntini’s Commentaria in 
sphaeram Joannis de Sacro Bosco (Leyden, 
1578) ; Proclus’ De sphaera (Basel, 1585), 
with the world map showing America that 
had appeared in the earlier edition of 
1561. 

A welcome gift from Mr. Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr., the former curator of the 
division, made it possible to acquire a vol- 
ume having an interesting association with 
the Washington family. The book itself 
is an octavo edition in a modern vellum 
binding of the Rationale divinorum offi- 





ciorum of Gulielmus Durantis, printed at 
Antwerp in 1570. The title page carries 
the single autograph, “Wasshington,” and 
the more detailed statement in a different 
hand: “L. tenet, 
April-Anno 1573 precium (an undecipher- 


Wasshington mic{hi] 
able word) iiij.” (See illustration.) If 
we interpret this note correctly, it appears 
that L. Washington bought the volume in 
1573 at the price of four shillings. There 
is every reason to believe that the book 
itself was in the library of George Wash- 
ington’s ancestors at Sulgrave Manor in 
England. The 
among George Washington’s forebears to 


Lawrence Washington 
whom the book might have belonged was 
either the builder of the manor house, who 
lived from 1500 to 1584, or his son and 
namesake, who died in 1619. It seems to 
us singularly appropriate that this book 
now takes up residence in the city which 
carries the family name of our first Presi- 
dent. 

Ordinarily no mention is made in these 
reports of the numerous transfers from the 
general collections, as these can scarcely 
be regarded as new acquisitions; but men- 
tion must be made of the transfer of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s copy of Pierre Simon 
Fournier's De l’origine et des productions 
de limprimerie primitive (Paris, 1759), 
which was recently located in the Library’s 
general collections. The identification was 
made by Edwin Wolf II, librarian of the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, who is 
currently working on the bibliographical 
reconstruction of Franklin’s library. Ac- 
cording to the information assembled by 
Mr. Wolf, this copy, identified through its 
original shelf-mark in pencil “C78N33,” 
was sent by Fournier to Franklin in 1780. 
On May 4, 1780, the latter wrote to Four- 
nier: “Je n’ai jamais vu la Traité sur 
Porigine de Imprimerie et je suis bien 
curieux de le voir.” Franklin’s curiosity 
was apparently soon satisfied, since Four- 
nier replied a few days later, on May 9, 
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that the volume would soon be dispatched. 
After Franklin’s death, the volume was in- 
herited by his grandson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bache. Presumably it found its way 
into the Library of Congress in 1867, the 
year in which the library of Peter Force 
was purchased. It has now been assigned 
to the Rare Book Division after having 
been appropriately rebound in maroon 
morocco, and takes its place near a number 
of other volumes with this distinguished 
provenance. 

Another addition to the Franklin Col- 
lection is primarily of imprint interest; this 
is a copy of George Whitefield’s Five 
Sermons, with an introduction by Gilbert 
Tennent, which Franklin printed at Phila- 
delphia in 1746. In his bibliography of 
American books, Evans located no copy, 
but Sabin’s Dictionary (103515) and the 
National Union Catalog locate six addi- 
tional copies. 

The return to the Library of long-lost 
books is usually not reported in an acquisi- 
tions report, but one such volume that was 
returned last year deserves more than pass- 
ing mention. It is a copy of Nathaniel 
Fanning’s Narrative of the Adventures of 
an American Navy Officer, Who Served 
During Part of the American Revolution 
Under the Command of Com. John Paul 
Jones (New York, 1806). This rare and 
valuable book contains one of the best first- 
hand accounts of the fight between the 
Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis and 
is also an important sourcebook for Amer- 
ican naval history in this critical period, 
shedding much light on French and Amer- 
ican privateering interests of the time and 
on the character and reputation of John 
Paul Jones. It is believed that the Li- 
brary’s copy was acquired about 1867, but 
for almost 40 years, at least since the gen- 
eral inventory of 1923, it had been missing. 

Early this past summer, Richard 
Wormser, a dealer in rare books of Bethel, 
Conn., telephoned the Rare Book Division 
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to say that he had in hand a copy of 
Fanning’s Narrative which he believed to 
be the one belonging to the Library. Mr. 
Wormser had acquired the book from 
Roland A. L. Tree of Henry Stevens, Sons 
& Stiles, booksellers of Larchmont, N.Y.; 
the book had come to Mr. Tree from Sam- 
uel Stager of the Cadmus Book Shop in 
New York City, who had acquired it from 
William H. Lowdermilk & Co., booksellers 
in Washington, D.C. The book was re- 
turned for examination from one of these 
dealers to the other until] it was back in 
Washington in the hands of Parke P. Jones 
of Lowdermilk and Company, who, with 
the same generosity exhibited by all of his 


colleagues, released the book to the. 


Library. 

Examination of the volume showed that 
(1) it was bound in the style of halfbind- 
ing used extensively on Library of Con- 
gress books some years ago by the U.S. 
Government Printing Office; (2) the im- 
pression in gold of the eagle design at the 
top of the spine and the Library mark of 
ownership at the bottom of the spine had 
been scraped off and red leather patches 
to match the binding had been applied to 
cover the obliterations; (3) the Library’s 
marks of accessioning, cataloging, and 
other processing, such as (a) the book- 
plate from the inside of the front cover, 
(b) the ownership stamp (Library of Con- 
gress, 1867, City of Washington), (c) the 
call number, and (d) the cataloger’s ini- 
tials and the date of cataloging, had been 
removed. 

That Fanning’s Narrative is again a part 
of the Library’s collections, with a place 
in the stacks of the Rare Book Division, 
is due entirely to the honor, the coopera- 
tion, and the assistance of the booksellers 
mentioned. 

Miss Marian V. M. Lane, well known 
in Washington as an illuminator and a 
bookbinder, recently presented to the Li- 
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brary a fine example of her handiwork. 
Entitled The Ninety-First Psalm Verses 
1-7, the charming manuscript volume 
comprises nine vellum leaves; the seven 
text leaves are decorated with beautifully 
wrought illuminated borders, all different 
but harmonious in design and color. The 
binding is of brown niger morocco with a 
border in gold and some slight blind tool- 
ing. The colophon reads: “Written out, 
bound and illuminated by Marian V. M. 
Lane, Washington, D.C. 1952.” This fine 
example of Miss Lane’s craftsmanship is a 
welcome addition to the Library’s collec- 
tion of manuscript volumes. 

Another gift from Charles E. Feinberg of 
Detroit brought in 16 books that formerly 
belonged to Horace Traubel, one of Walt 
Whitman’s literary executors. Through 
the bequest of the late Willis E. Hurd of 
Arlington County, Va., the Library has 
received a relatively complete collection of 
editions of the writings of widely read and 
frequently translated Jules Verne. Not 
only is this collection a complement to the 
division’s juvenile collections, but it repre- 
sents interesting source material in the lit- 
erature of science fiction. 

Through purchase another collection 
was acquired, which provides source ma- 
terial for a chapter in American typo- 
graphic history. This relates to the print- 
ing establishment of the Roycrofters, 
founded by Elbert Hubbard in East Au- 
rora, N.Y. The collection comprises about 
50 volumes and the same number of sep- 
arate issues (19 bound in suede) of Hub- 
bard’s Little Journeys. No attempt to 
evaluate the typographic impact of the 
Roycrofters will be made here, but some of 
the readers of this Journal will remember 
that copies of these volumes graced many 


an American living-room table at the turn 
of the century. 

Seven or eight of the books were bound 
at the Roycroft bindery and possess con- 
siderable interest. The finest of these is 
a copy of Octave Uzanne’s Mirror of the 
World (London, 1890), which was bound 
in blue morocco especially for Bertha C. 
Hubbard in 1901. (See illustration.) 
Both covers are elaborately decorated with 
borders and interlacings of violet morocco, 
highlighted with gold tendrils among yel- 
low, green, and deep purple foliage. The 
inevitable suede serves as doublures, which 
are also inlaid. 

A number of the volumes have been il- 
luminated in a style typical of the young 
ladies who worked at Roycroft but not 
without a certain taste and charm. (One 
in particular is an 1889 edition of Samuel 
T. Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner.) As 
is to be expected since this collection was 
formed by Hubbard’s daughter Bertha, a 
number of the books carry the statement: 
“Copy No. 1.” Many are signed, and a 
few are inscribed presentation copies (the 
one inscribed to “Mother Hubbard”—The 
Book of Business, 1913—is the most 
amusing ) . 

Finally, a gift from Robert Frost, the 
Library’s Honorary Consultant in the Hu- 
manities, is a valued addition to the col- 
lections. It is a copy, inscribed by the poet, 
of the limited edition of President Ken- 
nedy’s Inaugural Address of January 20, 
1961, issued together with two of Mr. 
Frost’s poems, “The Gift Outright,” which 
he quoted on that memorable occasion, and 
“Dedication,” which he was unable to read 
because of the glare from the snow. 

FREDERICK R. GorF 
Chief, Rare Book Division 
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URING the past year, there was a 
steady increase in the number and 
an improvement in the quality of 

the Library’s acquisitions of Hungarian 
materials. Since January 1961, the Hun- 
garian national bibliography, Magyar 
nemzeti bibliografia, has appeared twice a 
month, which makes selection possible soon 
after the publication date of the material 
listed in it. The general trend toward im- 
provement of exchange relations was ex- 
emplified by the addition to the Library’s 
exchange partners of an important group 
of special libraries. One of the most valu- 
able accessions of 1961 was received on 
exchange from the National Széchényi Li- 
brary in Budapest. It is a 52-volume set of 
Turul, the now defunct but useful journal 
of the Magyar Heraldikai és Genealogiai 
Tarsasag (Hungarian Society of Genealogy 
and Heraldry), covering the years 1883- 
1940. 

Among the general works, Hungary; 
Geography, History, Political and Social 
System, Economy, Living Standard, Cul- 
ture (1960), edited by Zoltan Halasz with 
the collaboration of Laszl6 Antos and 
others, provides considerably more infor- 
mation than the usual guidebook. An 
earlier publication is the bio-bibliographical 
dictionary of Hungarian writers, Magyar 
irék élete és munkdi, compiled by Pal 
Gulyas, which is being issued as a supple- 
mentary series to Jézsef Szinnyei’s 14-vol- 
ume work published under the same title 
during the period 1891-1914; the first 6 


“Unless otherwise noted, publications listed 
in this report were issued in Budapest. 
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Hungarica’ 


volumes, issued from 1939 to 1944, include 
the letters A to D. 

Representative of Hungarian profes- 
sional achievement in librarianship is the 
new, two-volume catalog of technological 
periodicals available in the National Li- 
brary of Technology, A munka_ vdrds 
zdszlo érdemrendjével kitiintetett Orszdgos 
Miiszaki Kényvtdr folyoirat katalogusa, 
1945-1959 (1960). The increasing role 
played by Hungarian libraries in higher as 
well as general and public education was 
emphasized by the 1959 Conference of Uni- 
versity Libraries; the papers delivered on 
that occasion were published the next year 
in a volume entitled Egyetemi Konyvtan 
Konferencia, Szeged 1959, december 10- 
12, which was prepared for publication by 
Laszl6 Bereczky and issued by the Center of 
Library Science and Methodology, a spe- 
cial unit of the National Széchényi Library. 
Laszl6 Méra’s Segédkényv az egyetemi 
konyvtdrak halozatt munkdjdhoz (1960) is 
the third work in a series on library science 
authored by members of the Central Li- 
brary of the Technical University of 
Budapest. The new volume is a service 
manual which explains the functions of 
the university libraries as centers of the 
so-called “network units,” established 
under the 1956 Library Organization Act. 

In the statistical field many publications 
appeared as a result of the 1960 population 
census in Hungary. Under the collective 
title Az 1960. évi népszdmldlds, the Cen- 
tral Statistical Office commenced in 1960 
the issuance of about 30 volumes, 19 of 
which will pertain to the counties and | to 
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the capital city of Budapest; the Library 
has received the 9 volumes issued to date. 
The Library of the Central Statistical Of- 
fice also embarked upon the publication of 
a yearbook on Hungarian population 
statistics, Magyarorszdg népesedése; the 
first volume, for the year 1959, was pub- 
lished in 1961. It includes summaries in 
English and Russian, as well as a number 
of good maps, charts, and tables. 

An annotated bibliography of Hungarian 
monographs on economy, printed during 
the years 1957-59, was published in 1960 
by Tamas Foéldi under the title Magyar 
kézgazdasdgi miivek 1957-1959; biblio- 
grafia. It is an indispensable research tool 
with annotations in Hungarian, English, 
and Russian. In his well-illustrated 790- 
page work, A szocialista drképzés (1961), 
Prof. Béla Csikés Nagy, one of Hungary’s 
foremost experts on economic and financial 
theory, analyzes the full scope of problems 
relating to price development in a socialist 
economy. Edit Javorka and Jézsef Beré- 
nyi are the authors of Jévedelmek a mun- 
kabéren feliil (1960) , which traces and de- 
fines types of income originating from 
sources other than regular wages. A reso- 
lution of the Central Committee of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers Party of Oc- 
tober 29, 1960, launched the most recent 
stage in the agricultural collectivization 
campaign which resulted, by the middle of 
June 1961, in the collectivization of 93 
percent of Hungary’s arable land. The 
1961 volume of the Hungarian agricul- 
tural statistical handbook, Mezégazdasdgi 
statisztikai zsebkényv, issued by the Central 
Statistical Office, gives an account of the 
radical changes involved. Ferenc Erdei, 
one of the chief architects of the agricul- 
tural organization machinery, discusses the 
newly arisen problems of farm organization 
in his Uzemszervezési kérdések a szocialista 
mezogazdasagi nagyitizemben (1961) ; pre- 
viously he compiled a practical handbook 
on management organization for collective 


farms, entitled A termeldszévetkezeti iizem- 
szervezés gyakorlati kézikényve (1960). 
The establishment of so-called “produc- 
tion districts,’ which followed the full- 
scale collectivization of privately owned 
farms, is explained in A magyar mezé- 
gazdasdg termelési kérzetei (1961), a two- 
volume work by Tivadar Bernat and 
Gyorgy Enyedi. 

The most up-to-date directory of Hun- 
garian state and public administration is 
Magyarorszag cimtdéra (1961), a 632-page 
official publication, edited by Istvan Palos, 
which lists offices, plants, educational, so- 
cial, and cultural institutions, and publish- 
ing companies. Contrary to previous prac- 
tice, this state directory omits entirely the 
names of public employees and lists only 
the names and addresses of public adminis- 
tration units. The Ervin Szab6 Municipal 
Library of Budapest issued, in Hungarian 
and English editions, the three-volume 
bibliography Budapest szocialista fejlédése. 
The Socialist Development of Budapest, 
1945-1959 (1960), which includes both 
monographs and periodical articles. It 
was compiled by a special research unit 
of the Budapest Collection of that library 
and was edited by Jézsef Zoltan, who also 
wrote the introduction. 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann prompted 
the publication of a documentary collection 
entitled Eichmann in Hungary (1961), 
which was edited and provided with an 
introduction by Jené Lévai, whose pre- 
vious works on the sufferings and losses of 
Hungarian Jewry during the latter part of 
World War II are among the most reli- 
able sources of the subject. 

The fifth anniversary of the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 inspired the issuance 
of several important works. A Hungarian 
émigré publishing firm in London, Magyar 
K6nyves Céh, issued in 1960 a collection 
of political and historical essays, by Istvan 
Bibé, under the title Harmadik it; politi- 
kat és térténelmi tanulmdnyok. The au- 
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thor, a former member of the Hungarian 
Parliament, is at present a political pris- 
oner in Budapest. During the revolution 
of 1956, Mr. Bibé offered an elaborate pro- 
posal for a “third way,” i.e., the neutrali- 
zation of Hungary between East and West. 
The volume was prepared for publication, 
with an introduction by Zoltan Szab6, one 
of the most prominent writers of the Hun- 
garian émigrés. Other works on the same 
subject demonstrate interest on the part 
of authors and publishers in the West; three 
publications issued in the United States 
are mentioned as examples. The Hun- 
garian Revolt, October 23—November 4, 
1956 (New York, 1961) was edited by 
Richard Lettis and William E. Morris and 
was published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
in their research anthology series. It is a 
well-illustrated and useful summary of 
events, based upon the material that has 
been made available during the past 5 
years. Ferenc A. VAli’s Rift and Revolt in 
Hungary; Nationalism Versus Communism 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1961) was issued by 
the Harvard University Press; it received 
fine reviews and editorial comments on 
its true and scholarly analysis of the prob- 
lems involved. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
of New York brought out in 1961 a col- 
lection of articles by Pl Ignotus and oth- 
ers, entitled Hungary; Five Years After. 
The articles, edited by Walter Laqueur, 
discuss various aspects of the domestic 
situation in the revolt-torn country. 

Fairly informative and revealing as to 
the background planning and thinking of 
the makers of Hungarian educational pol- 
icy is Magda Jébori’s Elet és iskola; a mo- 
dern kéznevelés torténelmi és tdrsadalmi 
hattere (1961). Since 1948, the author 
has held several posts in the public educa- 
tional and library organization systems of 
Hungary; and in her book she offers a 
study of the historical and social forces 
that motivate contemporary public educa- 
tion in a communist society. In her A 
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magyarorszagi fizika térténete 1711-ig 
(1961), Jolan M. Zemplen traces the his- 
tory and development of research and ed- 
ucation in physics in Hungary before 1711. 
Hungarian developments in this field par- 
alleled general progress in Central Europe 
during the period which is marked by the 
works of Copernicus in the first half of 
the 16th century and by Newton’s Prin- 
cipia in 1686. Another volume of interest 
to specialists, Papers Commemorating One 
Hundred and Fifty Years of University 
Forestry Education in Hungary (Vancou- 
ver, 1961), was published by the Sopron 
Division of the Faculty of Forestry at the 
University of British Columbia in com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of the 
Forestry Faculty of Sopron University in 
Hungary. The Sopron Division was 
formed by professors and students of 
the University of Sopron, who found refuge 
in Canada in 1957; they continued work- 
ing together as a separate unit of the 
University of British Columbia, and now 
offer this collection of articles, written by 
both Hungarian and non-Hungarian au- 
thors in honor of their old alma mater. A 
belated but welcome receipt was another 
publication of a similar character, A kolozs- 
vdri Bélyai Tudomdnyegyetem 1945- 
1955 (1956). It is a collection of research 
papers on subjects ranging from science 
to the history and folklore of Hungarians 
in Transylvania and other parts of Ru- 
mania, marking the 10th anniversary of 
Transylvania’s Hungarian university, 
which was dissolved by government dec~ee 
in 1957. The 642-page volume has nu- 
merous maps, tables, diagrams, and sum- 
maries in French, Rumanian, and Russian. 

Beside the mass of anti-religious books 
and pamphlets, there are a few isolated 
publications of importance with religious 
content, such as the beautiful anthology 
of the medieval codices in the Library of 
Budapest University. Entitled Codices 
Latini medii aevi Bibliothecae Universt- 
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tatis Budapestinensts, the work was pub- 
lished in 1961 under the editorship of 
Ldszl6 Mezey and Agnes Bolgar. On the 
occasion of the 600th anniversary of the 
city of Debrecen in 1961, the Hungarian 
Government permitted, among other forms 
of commemoration, the issuance of several 
publications on various aspects of the city’s 
history. Also, the church-founded print- 
ing office of the city, which is often referred 
to as the “Calvinist Rome” in Hungary, 
celebrated its 400th anniversary in that 
year. A négyszdzéves debreceni nyomda, 
1561-1961 (1961), by Kalman Benda and 
Karoly Irinyi, includes a list of all publi- 
cations issued by that office during the 
period 1561-1849—many of them belong- 
ing to the theological literature of Calvin- 
ism—and also various bibliographies re- 
lating to the history of the institution. 

Among the works on Hungarian religious 
and church affairs published abroad is 
The Lean Years; a Study of Hungarian 
Calvinism in Crisis (New York, 1960), by 
Gyula Gombos, a prominent Hungarian 
émigré writer. 

Recently, several scholarly works, indic- 
ative of independent opinion, were pub- 
lished in Hungary; some of them are in 
the field of historiography and its auxiliary 
sciences. A manuscript which had to wait 
several years for publication, Gyula Laszldé’s 
Ostérténetiink legkordbbi szakazai; a finn- 
ugor Ostorténet régészeti emlékei a Szov- 
jetfoldén, was issued in 1961 by the Acad- 
emy Publishing House. This important 
work, combining the results of archaeolog- 
ical research performed by Hungarian, Fin- 
nish, and Soviet scholars, broadens and 
deepens one’s knowledge about the earliest 
period of Hungarian history—some 5,000 
to 6,000 years ago—the theater of which 
was the area between the Volga, Kama, 
and Oka Rivers in the central part of Euro- 
pean Russia. Previously known as the 
Vienna Chronicle, the Illuminated Chron- 
icle of 1358 by Mark Kalti, royal archivist 


and canon of Székesfehérvar, has been re- 
published in a bilingual (German and 
Latin) edition under the title Die un- 
garische Bilderchronik; Chronica de gestis 
Hungarorum (Berlin, 1961). Prof. Tibor 
Kardos of Budapest University wrote the 
introduction, and a commentary on the 
chronicle is the work of Laszl6 Mezey. 
Continuing the tradition of scholarly in- 
terest in the history of the Protestant prin- 
cipality of Transylvania, Laszl6 Nagy, in 
his A Bocskat szabadsdghare katonai tér- 
ténete (1961), gives an account of events 
that took place during the victorious cam- 
paign of Stephen Bocskai, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, against Austria in the years 1604— 
6. A monograph by Rezs6 Szij, entitled 
Varpalota; fejezetek a vdros térténetébél 
(1960), which describes the various periods 
in the history of the industrial city of 
Varpalota in Western Hungary, exemplifies 
the recent impressive production of works 
on local history. 

Receipts in geographical literature in- 
clude a short geography of Hungary by 
Andras Vagacs, issued in French under the 
title Petite géographie de la Hongrie 
(1960). Issued by the Academy Publish- 
ing House as the fifth volume in its series 
Féldrajzt monogrdafidk (Geographical 
Monographs), Zoltan Borsy’s A Nyirség 
természeti fildrajza (1961) is a treatise on 
the geomorphological characteristics of the 
Nyirség, a region in Northeastern Hun- 
gary. Extensive summaries in German and 
Russian are attached. Ivan Balassa pre- 
pared a detailed research study on the 
economic and cultural history of corngrow- 
ing in Hungary, entitled A magyar kuko- 
rica; néprajz tanulmdny (1960). An 
extensive introductory chapter discusses 
the origin, the various species, and the 
global distribution of the corn plant, with 
special reference to its influence upon many 
aspects of American civilization. 

Travelogs by Hungarian explorers and 
globetrotters of past generations are much 
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Imre Németh’s A_ Bibor- 


tenger partjan; Xdntus Janos életregénye 


in demand. 


(1959) is a biographical novel on the ex- 
ploits of John Xantus, who emigrated from 
Hungary to the United States after the 
War of 1848-49, and who contributed in- 
teresting items to the collections of both 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton and the Hungarian National Museum 
in Budapest. His studies on the wildlife 
and the natural resources of Southern Cali- 


And- 
Hungarian 


fornia and Mexico are noteworthy. 
ras Rona-Tas, a 
orientalist, visited Outer Mongolia in 1957 


young 


and published his observations in a volume 
entitled Nomddok nyomdban; etnografus 
sszemmel Mongélidban (1961). The book, 
which is both readable and informative, 
was issued as number 21 in the Vildgjarék 
(World Travelers) series of the Gondolat 
Publishing House. The fine photographs 
of Ulan Bator, the capital city of Outer 
Mongolia, 


special attention. 


which are included, deserve 


Hungarian linguistic research made re- 
markable headway during the past year. 
The first volume of A mat magyar nyelv 
rendszere; leiré nyelvtan, a publication of 
the Institute of Linguistics of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences, edited by 
Jozsef —Tompa, was published in 1961. 
This new “descriptive grammar” of the 
Hungarian language, which is to be com- 
plete in five volumes, sums up the results of 
extensive research undertaken by numer- 
ous scholars, which spans more than a cen- 
tury. Istvan Szathmari provides an 
authentic history of studies on Hungarian 
stylistics in his 700-page monograph 


(1961). A 


“reference dictionary on orthography,” 


A magyar stilisztika tutja 


entitled Helyesirdsi tandcsadé  sz6dtdr 
1961), was prepared under the guidance 
of Lorand Benk6é and edited by Laszlé 
Deme and Pal Fabian. In the field of 
Uralic linguistics, Béla Kalman’s Die rus- 


Lehnwérter im Wogulischen 


stschen 
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(1961), translated from the Hungarian 
into German by H. Tokody-Kriiger, makes 
use of some of the most recent ideas of the 
comparative  ethno-linguistic research 
method which combines pertinent data of 
written sources on the history of the north- 
western corner of Siberia with recently re- 
corded materials of the spoken language. 

The abundance of receipts from Hun- 
gary in belles-lettres and works on literary 
history makes it difficult for the reviewer 
to choose a few representative publications. 
Several sets of collected works, bibliophile 
editions of Hungarian classics, and mono- 
graphs of solid scholarly quality are among 
the new material. A remarkable work is 
A mindenség éneket; uj versek (1961), 
which is a selection of recent poems by 
Géza Képes, a truly great poet whose cre- 
ative genius could be enlivened by a variety 
of personal experiences, ranging from the 
emotion he felt while watching an excep- 
tionally high jump to his memories of a 
Cleve- 


land-born Janos Kemény, formerly a pa- 


vacation in the Altai Mountains. 


tron of Hungarian writers in Transylvania 
and a gifted novelist, is the author of Vad- 
pava (Marosvasarhely, Rumania, 1959), a 
touching story about contemporary Hun- 
garian life in that mountainous region. 
Tibor Csabai’s Kossuth Lajos és az troda- 
lom (1961) is a thought-provoking essay 
on the reading habits and fine literary edu- 
cation of Louis Kossuth, whose counsel 
was sought when the new social functions 
of Reformist Hungarian literary men were 
shaped. In his essay Ady Endre a szlovak 
irodalomban (1961), Istvan Csukas dis- 
courses on the influence of Endre Ady 
(1877-1919), Hungary’s great lyric poet, 
upon modern Slovak lyricists. 

The Library obtained a larger number of 
fine Hungarian rare books during the past 
year than in any previous year. To men- 
tion a few, there are a 380—page Hungarian 
history in Latin by Johannes Nadanyi, en- 
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titled Florus Hungaricus; sive, Rerum 


Hungaricarum, ... compendium (Amster- 
dam, 1663), which was written when the 
author was 20 years old and before he 
became a professor of philosophy and of 
the Hebrew language at the Reformed Col- 
lege of Nagyenyed, Transylvania; the two- 
volume Magyar Fiivészkényv (Debrecen, 
1807), by Samuel Didszegi and Mihaly 
Fazekas, which is the first modern hand- 
book on the flora of Hungary that follows 


Linné’s principles of systematization; and 
A’ magyar nyelv’ rendszere (1846), a pub- 
lication of the Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, which is an early disquisition on 
the structure of the Hungarian language. 
The last two works represent two distinct 
areas of Reformist scholastic endeavor in 
19th-century Hungary. 

ELEMER Bako 

Hungarian Reference Librarian 

Slavic and Central European Division 
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